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THE UNDEFENDED GATE! 


FRED NEWTON SCOTT 
University of Michigan 





The last quarter of a century has seen a remarkable increase 
of interest in the teaching of English. From a lowly position, 
perhaps the lowest, in the school curriculum, it has risen to a high, 
perhaps the highest, position. If it is less well paid than it should 
be, at least its value and importance are appreciated. It has 
enlisted the services of able thinkers and writers. It is perhaps 
the most popular subject in the educational magazines. It has 
been made the theme of many books. 

A number of societies, of which the National Council is, I hope, 
a shining example, have been founded for the sole purpose of 
promoting the teaching of English, and all of these societies are in 
a flourishing condition. 

The methods of teaching have been carefully scrutinized by 
experts and the improvements that have been suggested and put 
into effect have increased the interest of the pupils and reduced 
the waste of energy on the part of the teacher. 

In short, the teaching of English has for the first time in its 
history been organized and put on a basis of efficiency. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this advance in both the theory and 
practice of the teaching of English, there is a suspicion in many 
quarters that the results are not commensurate with the effort. 

I do not refer now to the recent article of Mr. Edward Bok, 

* Presidential address delivered before the National Council of Teachers of 
English at the annual meeting in Chicago, November 28, 1913. 
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or to similar attacks, of which there have been many, in the periodi- 
cal press, but to the opinions of thoughtful observers and to the 
doubts of teachers themselves. To give a single example: At a 
meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1912, President Judson of the University of Chicago 
called attention to what seemed to him to be a failure, or at least 
a disappointment, in this branch of instruction. In the face of 
all the agitation about English studies, there was no sign, he 
thought, that the boys and girls of today like literature any better 
than those of a generation ago, or write any better. To quote 
President Judson’s words: ‘‘ We have in our schools a large English 
faculty, consisting of well-trained instructors and eager teachers 
who are trying faithfully to accomplish very definite results. These 
results, I suppose, are to train the student to speak and write 
English well, to become familiar with the best literature, and 
above all to become fond of the best literature. I don’t feel at 
all sure that we are getting those results. I don’t notice that 
students entering college write perceptibly better English than 
those who entered college a generation ago, before all this work 
was done. I don’t notice that their grasp of English literature, 
and especially their love for good literature, is very much better, 
if any, than it was then..... Judging by the kind of reading 
done by most of our young college students, I raise the question 
whether we have got so far as we hoped we were going to get when 
we entered upon this very extensive program of instruction in 
English.” 

For my part, as I have said before in public, I do not look for 
any great improvement, even in a generation, for such betterments 
must come slowly. Indeed, when we consider some of the untoward 
conditions, such as the over-loading and under-paying of teachers 
and the necessity of adapting the work to the children of immi- 
grants, it may appear that we are doing well if we merely hold our 
own. Nevertheless, making all due allowances, I am bound to 
say that less has been accomplished in raising the general average 
of proficiency in writing and of literary taste than might reasonably 
have been expected, and it is high time that we faced the condition 
of affairs and inquired seriously into the causes of it. 
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If progress is slower than it should be, the reason which seems 
a priori most plausible is that we are exposed to some malign 
influence against which proper precaution has not yet been taken. 
‘“What boots it at one gate to make defense and at another to let 
in the foe?” asks Milton’s Samson, and teachers of English may 
very well put the same question to themselves with reference to 
their teaching. Of what use is it to drill pupils in grammar, to 
sweat over compositions, to spend month after month in the read- 
ing and study of English masterpieces, if steadily day by day some 
powerful disintegrating agency nullifies all that we have accom- 
plished? Where shall we look for this destructive influence ? 
What is the undefended gate that lets in the foe at the rear as 
fast as we repel it from the front ? 

If we examine our defenses narrowly, perhaps we shall find 
many undefended gates. The influence of the uncultured family 
will be suggested by one; the carelessness in matters of English 
of other teachers in the school will be suggested by another; and 
soon. But there is one gate wide enough to let in all the serried 
hosts of evil, and as yet there are but few on guard within it. I 
refer to the daily newspaper. 

That the daily newspaper is the most powerful and the most 
pervasive influence of our day and nation will, I think, be con- 
ceded. It is not going too far to say that the aims and ambitions 
and modes of thought and expression of the younger generation 
are largely molded by its contents. Not even the scriptures can 
now compete with it. The Bible, when it was read at least once 
a day in every Christian family, was, as an educational force, of 
incalculable value. No one who has ever listened to such family 
reading is likely to deny its effect upon the character of youth. 
It sank into their lives. It shaped their ideals. The images and 
phrases which this reading embedded in their minds served in 
after years as a stay in time of trial, as a guide in bewildering moral 
situations, as consolation in the hour of bereavement. But the 
Bible is no longer read as it was once. To its high place the news- 
paper has now been promoted. It is the newspaper which is now 
read daily in the American family—in the un-Christian as well as 
in the Christian family. It is the newspaper which now sinks 
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into the lives of our young people, and, filling their minds with 
its phrases and its pictures, shapes their characters and supplies 
the motives for their conduct. 

Time was when the newspapers made slight appeal to the young 
boy or girl. They were written by older persons for older persons. 
The news they contained was about things for which young persons 
cared very little, and their editorial articles were usually composed 
in a style that few children and not many adults could easily 
follow. But that time is long past. The newspaper, like the 
school, has discovered that the child exists and that his interest 
is 2 great asset. It has discovered that the child is not only father 
of the man, but is also keeper of the father’s purse. So the news- 
paper has thrown out its net and captured the child. For him the 
“funny paper” was invented. Those crude drawings which 
resemble so curiously the drawings of the insane, and the still 
cruder and insaner letter-press that goes with them, have now 
become the child’s playmate and companion. It is not too much 
to say that in the funny paper the child now finds his earliest 
contact with literature and art. 

From the funny paper he passes naturally as he grows older 
to the sporting page, with its wells of English undefiled, and then 
the step is easy to the crimes and divorce cases and sob stories of 
the other pages, until he has been made free of the whole black- 
and-white city of the news columns. 

That this daily contact with the newspaper has its good side, 
I freely grant. But it also has its evil side, and it is into this that 
I wish now to inquire. Wherein does the newspaper as we know 
it today exercise a baneful influence on the mind and temper of 
the young? We can answer this question by asking first what 
qualities we may expect in an ideal daily newspaper, and then 
wherein the newspapers as we actually find them have failed to 
live up to their responsibilities. 

Remembering that the newspaper comes into our homes every 
day, that it is accessible to everyone who can read, and that it 
endeavors to secure in one way or another the attention of every 
member of the household, we may at least demand of it the qualities 
that we should demand of any other daily visitor who might desire 
admission to the family circle. 
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First, then, we may demand that the newspaper shall be 
courteous. It must be a gentleman in spirit, manners, and lan- 
guage. We surely would not admit every day to the intimacy 
of the family circle a vulgar, ill-mannered boor who shouted at the 
top of his voice, indulged in horseplay, and, with sly leer and 
tongue thrust in cheek, retailed the crimes and scandals of the 
past twenty-four hours. We might admit such a visitor once on 
trial, but the second time he appeared, especially if we found him 
whispering his indecencies in the ears of our sons and daughters, 
we should thrust him out of doors with slight ceremony. And yet 
there are newspapers going today into millions of cultured house- 
holds which are precisely of this character. It is no exaggeration 
to say that these newspapers scream, that they swear, that they 
tell filthy stories, that they parade brutal and suggestive pictures, 
that they fill the house with violence and uproar and disorder. 
If the spirit of such a newspaper were incarnated in a human 
being, we should set the dog on him whenever he appeared on the 
doorstep. 

A capital illustration of the failure of the newspaper in this 
regard is seen in its reluctance to make suitable apology to those 
to whom it has by accident or by carelessness done an injury. 
Here again the grossness of the evil will stand out sharply if we 
compare the newspaper’s procedure to that of a human being. 

A man who accidently pushes you off the sidewalk into a 
muddy gutter will at least beg your pardon. If he does not, he 
is no gentleman, but either a boor or a cad. But the newspaper 
which has pushed you into the gutter, rolled you in filth, and even 
given you a kick or two in the ribs, will not only refrain from 
apologizing for its rudeness but, if it pays any further attention 
to you at all, will usually jeer at you and make you the butt of 
the spectators, thus adding insult to injury. I do not know of 
any newspaper in this country which freely, promptly, and ungrudg- 
ingly apologizes for its mistakes and gives to the apology the same 
space and prominence which it gave to the injurious article. 
Therefore I do not hesitate to say that every newspaper that I 
am accustomed to read is to this extent either a boor or a cad. 
They may all be admirable newspapers in other respects, but in 
this respect they are simply contemptible. 
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A lawyer who resorts to unworthy means to win his case is 
called a shyster. A physician who wantonly violates the ethics 
of his profession is termed a quack. There should be some epithet, 
some very rude name, by which we could stigmatize the news- 
paper that through cowardliness or callousness fails to meet the 
demands of common courtesy. 

The most remarkable thing about this attitude of the newspaper, 
I may say in passing, is that it is profitless. It cannot be shown, 
I think, ever to have secured a single subscriber or a single advertise- 
ment. It is bad business policy. Nothing, surely, except a fine 
old crusted tradition keeps this vicious practice alive in decent 
newspaper Offices. 

In the second place, we may demand that our daily visitor 
shall be truthful. An occasional fib we can condone and forget, 
but persistent, shameless lying is intolerable. Now I shall not 
in my haste say that all newspapers are liars. Indeed, I shall go 
to the other extreme and concede that with a few exceptions the 
aim of all newspapers is to tell the facts exactly as they occurred. 
But telling the facts is one thing and telling the truth is another; 
at least that is so in newspaper offices. Facts, like figures, can be 
made to lie. The same set of facts may, under the manipulation 
of two different writers, present in the one case a true and graphic 
picture of the event, in the other case a distorted, biased, and mis- 
leading picture. The reporter’s desire to make a good story out 
of every occurrence or interview—a natural ambition which is 
carried to an absurd length in the modern newspaper office—often 
leads to an over-emphasis of unimportant details that is worse 
than downright falsehood. 

In a hundred different ways; by the wording of headlines, by 
the size of type; by the prominence given to the article; by the 
comment in the editorial column; it is possible for a newspaper 
to make out of a sordid little commonplace, of no value to any- | 
body in the world, a story that will be read with idle or itching 
curiosity by the people of a whole nation. 

Let me give an instance from my own experience. Two or | 
three years ago I read a paper in this city before a society of scholars. 
The subject and the treatment being of a highly technical character, 
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the paper was naturally intended only for specialists. The city 
editor of a certain daily, however, thought he saw in the title the 
promise of a good story. So he sent a reporter, not to ascertain 
the truth, but to get the story. For half an hour I labored with 
that misguided young man, trying to convince him that he was 
on the wrong trail. Then, since he would not be convinced (perhaps 
because he had already written the article), I finally said to him, 
in effect: “If you want to print a good story, go ahead. Write 
whatever you please. Don’t mind me or my paper. I can stand 
it if you can.”’ And so the story, in a form which doubtless pro- 
voked Homeric laughter among my colleagues, was published in 
this newspaper, and was afterward circulated about the United 
States in the press dispatches. I still hear from it at intervals. 

But we should require that our daily visitor be not only cour- 
teous and truthful; we should require him to be of a clean and 
wholesome mind. We cannot take home to our hearths and 
bosoms the man who in his daily conversation is morbid, or cynical, 
or licentious. It is perhaps in this respect that the newspaper 
fails most grievously to live up to its pretensions. It would be 
unjust to attribute to all newspapers the bad ideal upheld by 
Mr. Brisbane for the Hearst publications, namely, that the news- 
paper is the poor man’s whiskey, or, in other words, that the chief 
aim of the paper is to give a series of thrills. That is Mr. Brisbane’s 
own special aberration. But the papers which do not habitually 
feed to some extent the morbid appetite of the public for sensation 
can be numbered on the fingers of one hand, omitting the 
thumb. 

It is a pity that the newspapers cannot segregate their more 
revolting news matter. Absurd as it may sound, I have often 
thought of proposing to some newspaper proprietor to establish 
in his paper a Filth Section or Sterquilinium, into which might be 
dumped those matters which now offend, or should offend, the eye 
and nostril of the reader. Such a section might be printed in 
red ink or on crimson-hued paper so that those who wanted it 
could readily find it and those who did not could readily avoid it. 
I believe that many newspaper men would, in theory at any rate, 
welcome such a quarantine, and I can imagine a conscientious 
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editor, when he had filled the section with its odorous contents, 
calling like Pilate for water and washing his hands. 

But why, it may be asked, give so much time to these generali- 
ties? Why have I not dwelt upon that feature of the newspaper 
which is most pertinent to the subject, namely, the kind of English 
that is employed: the slang, the colloquialisms, the violations of 
grammar and style, the split infinitives, the dangling participles, 
the abuse of the words “‘transpire,”’ “‘inaugurate,’’ and “‘enthuse’’? 

Well, I am not troubled a great deal about these things. My 
protest goes deeper. It is the spirit I fear, not the form. Unkempt 
style, slangy diction, even bad grammar are in themselves of no 
great moment when compared with violations of the great principles 
of amenity, truth, sincerity, wholesomeness, and self-restraint, 
which are the principles of good writing and of appreciation as 
they are the principles of conduct. The formal errors which the 
language of journalism tends to encourage, serious as they are, may 
be overcome by correction and patient drill, but the brutality, the 
boorishness, the spirit of faking, the condoning of indecency and 
vulgarity and sensationalism that manifest themselves in the 
modern newspaper and which are quickly absorbed by the young 
and sooner or later reappear in their habits of thought and expres- 
sion—what manner of classroom procedure can pluck out these 
rooted evils? 

If the character of the newspaper and its influence upon our 
pupils are such as I have indicated, what are we going to do about 
it? Rid ourselves of the daily visitor, whether he be welcome or 
unwelcome, we cannot. The newspaper is as indispensable to 
the life of the body politic as the air we breathe is to our physical 
bodies. We must, therefore, get on with it as best we may. For- 
tunately, it is within our power as teachers of English not only to 
mitigate the present evils, but even to effect in time a radical 
reform. How this can be done will appear when we reflect that 
the newspaper is of all public institutions the most sensitive to 
changes in popular taste. It must conform to them or disappear. 
Teachers of English, therefore, by cultivating the likes and dislikes 
of their pupils, may by degrees create a demand for a newspaper 
of a wholly different type. If all the teachers in this Association 
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should make their pupils eagerly desirous for certain features and 
qualities in the newspaper, those features and qualities would in 
course of time inevitably appear. Or, if the faces of the children 
were set against certain evils in the newspaper, those evils would 
in a few years be greatly lessened or wholly eliminated. 

The defense I would propose, then, for the undefended gate, is 
a very simple and obvious one. Since we cannot abolish or imme- 
diately reform the newspaper, let us do what we can to enlighten 
the pupils. Let us instruct them in regard to this great institution 
upon which they are, or are to be, so dependent. Let us teach 
them what the newspaper is; what its faults and virtues are; 
how the better newspaper may be distinguished from the worse. 
Let us teach them also the art of reading the newspaper, an art 
which might be cultivated with advantage even by older persons. 
This sort of training seems to me to be of so much importance 
that I will venture to suggest that in every high school, in the 
Junior and again in the Senior year, a definite time, say a week, 
be set apart for instruction in the newspaper. It should be known 
as Newspaper Week. In the hours devoted to this subject I 
would have the teacher discuss various newspapers and point out 
their comparative value both as purveyors of news and as molders 
of public opinion. 

If I were giving such instruction I should handle the subject 
without gloves. I should, for example, demonstrate to the class 
the almost criminal recklessness and brutality of certain papers in 
their handling of the news. I should read to the pupils the follow- 
ing extract from a story published in an eastern paper at the time 
of the Titanic disaster, at an hour when little or nothing was 
known of the particulars of the accident:* 


Stunned by the terrific impact, the dazed passengers, many of them half 
clad, rushed from their staterooms into the main saloon amid the crash of 
splintering steel, rending of plates and shattering of girders, while the boom 
of falling pinnacles of ice upon the broken deck of the great vessel added to 
the horror. In wild confusion men, women, and children rushed about the 
saloons and cabins of the great steamship as though driven out of their senses. 
. . . - Ina wild, apparently ungovernable mob, they poured out of the saloons 


tI take the illustration from a lecture delivered by Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, of the 
New York World, before the Columbia School of Journalism. 
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to witness one of the most appalling scenes possible to be seen. . . . . For one 
hundred feet the bow was a shapeless mass of bent, broken and splintered 
steel and iron..... Then came the shudder of the riven hulk of the once 
magnificent steamship as she slid back from the shelving ice upon which she 
had driven and her bow settled deeply into the water. ‘‘We are lost!’ was 
the cry that rose from a hundred throats. 


Having read this passage to them, I should follow it up by 
the accounts of eye-witnesses of the occurrence, and I should 
then ask the pupils what attitude should be taken toward a writer 
or a corporation that in cold blood, for purely mercenary ends, 
fabricated such a story and applied it as an excitant to the already 
overwrought nerves of the community. Again, naming certain 
partisan papers, I should not hesitate, if I were the teacher, to 
say that in spite of their pretensions I regarded them as enemies 
of the people. I should point out examples of their prejudice, 
insincerity, and cowardice. But I should not endeavor to keep 
any of these horrible examples from the pupils or keep the pupils 
from the papers. On the contrary, I should put copies in their 
hands and ask them to judge for themselves whether the news- 
paper accounts could be trusted. In particular, it would be well 
for a class to verify at first hand by personal investigation the 
truth of some newspaper story, if a story suitable for this purpose 
could be found. An exercise of this sort would have permanent 
value, both as a lesson in the difficulty of ascertaining the facts 
of any occurrence, and also as arousing a critical attitude toward 
news-stories in general. 

Nor should the funny paper be neglected, though here, as 
elsewhere, the approach must be tactful. Nothing is gained with 
young people by denying the humor of pictures and letter-press 
which they really enjoy. We must remember that they laugh at 
these things not in order to irritate us, but because they find them 
genuinely amusing. By adroit questioning, however, and especially 
by a comparison of this depraved humor with that of the older 
caricaturists and the better modern cartoonists, a spirit of criticism 
might be aroused and a foundation laid for the cultivation of taste. 
If the pupils did not cease to like the vulgarities of the comic 
supplement, and probably they would not, they might at least 
cease to like them grossly. 
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It need hardly be added that the good newspapers should come 
in for their share of approval, and that the good features of even 
the worst of them should be generously applauded. 

But the kind of instruction thus far outlined, while it would 
help the pupil to choose the better paper and avoid the worse, 
thus raising in time the standard of journalism, would not after all 
meet the most urgent need. We cannot wait for the newspaper 
to be reformed. We must take it as it is and make the best of it. 
Hence arises the desirability of instruction in what I have called 
the art of reading the daily paper, an art so complex and difficult 
that I must content myself in this brief address with a mere illus- 
tration of it. If I were attempting to teach it to a class of secondary 
pupils—a thing which I should be loath to do, not having mastered 
it myself—I should say to them, among other things, that there 
are two ways of reading a newspaper, the idle man’s way and the 
busy man’s way. One is a bad way, the other is a good way. 
One tends to make the reader superficial and scatterbrained, the 
other tends to make him intelligent and thoughtful. The difference 
is this: When the idle man greets his daily visitor in the morning 
or evening, he says to him: “ Here I am in a lazy, thoughtless mood, 
with nothing in particular to do or to think about. It is your 
business to distract my mind. Entertain me, amuse me, thrill me, 
shock me. And in doing this say whatever you like, be it good or 
bad, helpful or harmful, decent or indecent. Since I am going to 
spoil an hour somehow, I may as well listen to you as do anything 
else.” 

But the busy man does not say this. He says rather: ‘‘Come, 
now, I have a few pertinent questions I want to ask you, questions 
of politics, foreign affairs, business, and happenings at home 
and abroad that I must know about in order to be a good citizen. 
Answer these questions and I am done with you. If you can’t 
answer them, take yourself off. I will see you again tomorrow.” 
And I should go on to say to the class that any reader who would 
for a week or a month meet the newspaper every morning or 
evening with a peremptory challenge like this would be surprised 
to discover not only how quickly he could get through his reading, 
but how great an amount of useful information he could glean. 
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And in time he would also be surprised at the ease with which he 
could consign irrelevancies and trash to the place where they 
belong—the fireplace. 


If in the course of my paper thus far, I have drawn a dark 
picture of the daily press, let me conclude by saying that I am 
well aware that there is a brighter side. 

It stands to reason that the newspaper, if it can be so great a 
power for evil, may, under the influence of a different ideal, be 
just as great a power for good. A daily visitor who is courteous, 
tactful, and sympathetic, who never says anything which he 
believes to be untrue, who is scrupulously clean in thought and 
word, who is wise and tolerant and unselfish—what may he not 
accomplish for young people as teacher, guide, and friend? Who, 
except the parents themselves, can hope to compete with him ? 
Such a newspaper, I am tempted to say, would almost render the 
teacher of English superfluous. When it arrives, as no doubt it 
will in time, the undefended gate will no longer need defense. 


The following piéces justificatives are appended without comment: 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO City NEws BUREAU 


The modern newspaper is more powerful than the Bible, according to Pro- 
fessor Fred Newton Scott, head of the departments of rhetoric and journalism 
of the University of Michigan, who addressed the National Convention of the 
Teachers of English this morning at the Auditorium Hotel. While he was 
sparing in his praise for the daily newspapers, he was stinging in his criticism 
of their bad manners and rhetoric. 

Professor Scott is president of the convention, which gathered for a three 
days’ session this morning. His subject was “The Undefended Gate.” His 
talk in part follows: 

“President Judson of the University of Chicago recently asserted that the 
boys and girls of today wrote no better than they did a generation ago. They 
do not desire better literature and we are handicapped in teaching them better 
diction. 

“The evil comes from the daily newspaper. It is the most powerful thing 
we have; not even the Bible can compare with it. The younger generation is 
moulded by it. 

“The newspaper comes into the home every day. If a man came into 
our homes and used vile language, talked slang and scandal, we would eject 
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him, but the newspaper tells filthy stories and is just as bad as the bad man, 
and is tolerated. 

“A man pushes you off the sidewalk and apologizes. A newspaper won’t 
do that. A newspaper uses scandal and muckrakes as much as it pleases, but 
will not come out with a statement of correction. It will just continue to 
laugh at you so that you have no way of getting back. 

“‘A newspaper should adhere to telling facts; instead of that it distorts 
facts. A reporter tries to make a good ‘story’ by distortion just in order to 
please the city editor. He will take a little thing and make a great big bad 
story of it. 

“The newspaper fails in most every respect. It shapes the child’s ideals, 
it is the child’s consultation. The newspaper is read by Christians and non- 
Christians. It sinks into the lives of our young generation. It throws out 
its nets to the child through its crude drawings that resemble the insane. The 
child grows and its mind is eventually colored. As he continues his reading of 
the newspapers, he reads the sporting sheet, saturated with slang. 

“The newspaper is the poor man’s whiskey and stimulant. I have often 
thought of proposing to a city editor that he print a filth column and place it 
in a certain part of the paper in red ink. After finishing the task of editing 
the column I am sure that the editor would call for water and wash his hands. 

“The newspaper uses an uncanny style, bad diction and violates the 
principles of good writing. The indecency and vulgarity which appears in 
the newspaper have their evil effect on the younger generation and the pupils 
in the class rooms. This is one of the hardest things which the teacher of 
English has to eradicate. 

“In time it will be possible to cultivate the likes and dislikes of the student 
and by teaching him even the worst papers will conform to his tastes. The 
newspapers cannot be reformed right away. One way of teaching the students 
the proper appreciation of the shortcomings of the newspapers is to devote 
one week of every month to a study of its poison and criminal recklessness. 

“The idle man wants a thrill and a shock in order to pass much of his time 
away. The business man wants news of foreign affairs, news of the markets 
and business. The newspapers aim to please the idle man more than they do 
the busy man.” 


EDITORIAL ARTICLE IN THE Chicago Tribune, DECEMBER 1 
CLOISTERED IGNORANCE 


There has been no sadder prophet since Jonah than Professor Fred N. 
Scott of the University of Michigan, who was pathetic, because helpless, 
describing for the National Convention of Teachers of English the “evil that 
comes from the newspapers.” 

When this academic type discloses itself, and when consideration is given 
to the fact that a mind so narrow is charged with the duty of broadening the 
horizon of young people, we almost fall into despair of the republic. 
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“The newspaper comes into the home every day,” said Mr. Scott—to 
select merely one paragraph from his address. ‘If a man came into our homes 
and used vile language, talked slang and scandal, we would eject him, but the 
newspaper tells filthy stories and is just as bad as the bad man and is tolerated.” 

Into the cloistered precincts of Mr. Scott’s life there should come only 
Walter Pater and the only window in his wall should look into a rose garden. 

The fragrance of his thoughts and the serenity of his mood should never 
receive even the suggestion of the world without where pain and work, sin and 
saintliness are woven into the fabric. But Mr. Scott, in a cloister protected from 
inelegant diction and guarded from the crudities of life, isnot a teacher. There 
is or ought to be something else in that term, and there ought to be in the char- 
acter of the man who assumes the title restraints which would make such ill- 
considered, untruthful statements impossible of his utterance. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLE IN THE Chicago Tribune, DECEMBER 6 
PROFESSOR SCOTT’S ADDRESS 


Professor F. N. Scott of the University of Michigan gave the presidential 
address before the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 28. Mr. Scott was reported in the The Tribune the following day in the 
most uncompromising, unconditioned, ill-considered statements regarding news- 
papers and their terrible work for evil. The Tribune protested against such 
criticism from an educator. 

The Tribune has not changed its mind regarding what Mr. Scott was 
reported as saying, but it finds itself largely in accord with what he did say. 
The report furnished by the City Press association by its errors almost justified 
the condemnation of newspapers ascribed to Professor Scott. 

With the text of the address at hand we find that the speaker was dis- 
criminating and qualifying. His criticism of newspapers which constantly 
violate, or to the extent that they do violate, rules which must govern other 
activities was severe but justified. 

The injury done Professor Scott was in attributing to him generalizations 
which described the production of newspapers as wholly malevolent, brutal, 
and vicious, and the effect as destructive of morals, taste, and decency. 

A protest against such statements was warranted, but it was Professor 
Scott’s accident and The Tribune’s misfortune to have his words as they 
obtained general publicity chosen not by himself but by another person. 
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THE BLIGHT OF LITERARY BOOKISHNESS* 


PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Ethical Society, St. Louis, Missouri 


I 


The book is killing the sensuous beauty and emotional appeal 
of literature. It is extinguishing the old folk-culture, and is sub- 
stituting nothing for it. Instead of the ancient harmonies of song 
and speech, in their alliance with the sister arts of dance and drama, 
we have now the silences of print; and for the festal throng gathered 
about the bard and balladist, the individual alone with his book 
in the study and the library. The tyrant print, in demanding so 
much from our eyes, is closing our ears to the music of words and 
of minstrelsy. 

It is for us, who are in charge of the linguistic and literary 
nurture of the young, and who have so largely in our keeping the 
destinies of popular culture, to ask ourselves what is actually 
taking the place of the song and carol, ballad and story, epic and 
drama which fed the soul of the folk in times agone. The sad 
answer is, rag-time ditties; rag-time journalism, the Sunday maga- 
zine supplement and comic supplement; our Saturday Evening Posts 
and our Munseys; our vaudevilles and ‘‘movies.”’ 

“Souls of poets dead and gone,”’ you thousands of lowly creators 
of the folk-melody and balladry which have rejoiced the hearts of 
men through the centuries, where are the songs you used to sing, 
and the folk sang with you? Where are the lays and chants 
wherewith you set the souls of men a-dreaming and their feet 
a-dancing—all those songs which toiling men sang to lighten their 
work and to sweeten their rest? Aye, and you laureled master- 
singers of the world, Hindu and Hellene, Roman and Teuton and 
Norseman, whose word-music lived upon the lips and filled the 
ears of men in ancient prophecy and elegy, in epic and drama, why 
is your music no longer heard among men ? 


* A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at the annua 
meeting in Chicago, November 28, 1913. 
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It is for this more than any other nation of the world to take 
thought upon this matter. We are the chief of sinners. Here, 
more than anywhere else, that monster, Print, has slain the fairy 
princess, Song, whose lips charmed the world with her incantations. 
Is she slain? or is she but asleep awaiting our deliverance? In 
our huge melting-pot have we melted down to the uniform vul- 
garity of the culture of our slums and our Great White Ways the 
varied graces of the folk-cultures of the old world? It is true 
that this vulgarization attends advancing commercialism over-seas 
also, and everywhere; but it is louder here than elsewhere, and we 
are doing little to arrest its advance. Sometimes we can coax 
these immigrants who come to us to dance and sing; but very 
rarely. They soon get shamed out of their cunning, and join our 
hosts of patrons who seek relief from monotonous toil in the dime 
show and the saloon, the “yellow” newspaper and magazine. 
Yes, it is we, with our over-commercialized life—commercialized 
drama and opera, commercialized book production and story- 
making—who have carried farthest this strangling of the arts of 
the folk. It is we through whom these participants in a living 
folk-culture sink to the lowest estate as passive patrons of our 
tawdry and tainted shows. 

No doubt the causes are complex. I shall not attempt an enum- 
eration, but will limit myself to the consequences of the increasing 
vogue of the book, the mortal tyranny of print. I return, then, to 
my text that the book is killing the sensuous beauty and emotional 
appeal of literature. The book lies between us and the essentials 
of literary beauty. It lies between us and vital literary education. 
We read our lyrics and our stories, but we don’t sing them and 
recite them. We cannot even imagine tunes for them as we read 
—for those lovely lyrical overflows which flood Shakespeare’s 
plays with melody, for those songs of Burns, for those remaining 
folk-songs and ballads which are finding cold storage in our anthol- 
ogies. They are gone with the crooning and lilting of our fore- 
fathers, with the singing games of childhood, with the great festivals 
of the folk. 

If literature is to regain its sway over the heart and its ministry 
in life, there must be a great return to the oral and auditory basis 
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of appeal. The book, to be sure, has its own indispensable place 
and function; but, in relation to popular culture, it is the second, 
and not the first, place. Because our culture is increasingly eye- 
minded, it is necessarily less emotionalized and less vital, less 
joyous and spontaneous. 

Such in brief is my thesis. The conclusion to which it points— 
that the book must play a much smaller part in our teaching of 
English—indeed in the elementary school, a quite secondary part— 
is not unfamiliar to you. This view must cease to be a theory, 
and must govern practice. It means that we are to work with the 
young primarily for the development of ear-mindedness, and make 
auditory sensitiveness and responsiveness the touchstone of good 
usage. It means the substitution, for our methods of rule and 
reason, of the method of oral exemplification and practice. It 
means a reliance on the auditory sense and judgment instead of 
on the premeditations of the pen. It means habituation instead 
of prescription. Above all, it means life and joy, instead of a 
mild interest which borrows much from ratings and reports. As 
to how this program is to be carried out, I shall have a few sugges- 
tions to make at the close. 

Behind this position are several presuppositions which should 
be made good before I proceed, but I have time to refer to one or 
two only. First, a word about the point of view. I state it in the 
form of the problem, How to carry over from the school into life 
not only an abiding interest in literature in all its forms, but a 
body of literary possessions in song and story, narrative poetry 
and prose, drama and literary ceremonial, which has been conquered 
for life by continual happy use in the school; yes, used over and 
over again, year by year, as the great calendar events and days— 
springtide and harvestide, birthdays, deathdays, holidays—come 
round. 

The contention which is capital here is that the test and chal- 
lenge of our efforts in English is the actual popular culture which 
prevails in our midst. We are continually deceived by our small 
intramural tests. Life is our great examiner; for while life may 
fail to examine our graduates in many of our school subjects which 
have no future in life (and they are many), with English it is 
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by its outcome in the life of the people; first, in the quality and 
quantity of the songs they sing, the masterpieces they rehearse, 
the stories they tell, the plays and festive pastimes in which they 
participate; and secondly, in the nature of their patronage of 
professional effort in all these kinds—these two, but first and 
foremost, the people’s active participation in letters, their zest 
and aptitude in singing, reciting, dramatizing, and festive celebra- 
tion—in short, the democratization of the arts of letters. 

One other point. While I am stressing the great age-long oral 
qualities that gave literature its power before the age of print (a 
very recent moment in the history of the race), I wish to safeguard 
myself against the charge of ignoring those other qualities which 
combine in great literature: the power of the image; the great 
diapason music of the creative ideas which build up into the 
thought-harmonies of literature; also the associations and sugges- 
tions which words may carry and trail with them—the fire and 
radiance with which they glow when a master-hand manipulates 
them. I must mention these just because I shall ignore them on 
this occasion, to concentrate upon a plea for the audible melodies 
and harmonies, the sensuous medium, of verse and prose. 

Lastly, I am assuming that all great art involves beautiful 
workmanship; the loving, expert handling of the material of the 
art. Consequently the spell of great art is in part the spell of 
sensuous beauty, which in literature lies in rhythm and word- 
music. The senses are the gateways of the arts; to slight them is 
to keep the arts out in the cold of mere intellectual perception. 
I am for calling them in, out of the benumbing frost. 


II 


One may speak of the blight of bookishness, as it falls upon 
literature, much as a scientist might speak of it in its effect upon 
science. For him the spirit of science is not in the book. Books 
are but the record and accounting of science. Her life is in the 
laboratory, and outside it in the nature upon which the laboratory 
draws. She deals at first hand with the stuff and fabric of Nature. 
Often have her disciples lifted up their voices against mere book- 
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learning and printed formularies, and against the deadening hand 
of the book in the science teaching of our schools. Nor is the 
dominion of the desk and the pen yet ended. 

The case for literature, and the teaching of literature and 
language, may be similarly set forth. Literature is not in the 
book. She has to do with the living speech of men. Her language 
is that of the lips. Her life is in the song and ballad, the story and 
oration, the epic and drama, as they sound and are heard of men. 
We too, no less than the scientist, must get behind the book to 
that of which the book is but the record and notation, the mere 
tablet of memory—to enchanted speech. Where there is no enchant- 
ment there is no literature. This is as true of prose as of poetry— 
conspicuously true of the greatest prose work in our language, 
the Bible. This was intended by its translators to serve first of 
all as the score serves the musician. The makers of its music 
listened as they translated: their words were to sing to the heart. 
Read in silence, the words must be overheard by the auditory 
imagination. They invite the listening ear of the reader as well 
as his pondering mind. In short, all printed literature is to be 
read with the ear, as a great conductor reads a musical score. If 
we do not teach our pupils to read it in this way, then we are not 
getting them enchanted by what they read, and they are not reached 
by the emotional appeal of literature. 

We shall get this oral and auditory treatment of literature and 
language in our schools only when our teachers are convinced that 
it is the only sound method, by reason of the very nature of litera- 
ture itself; and only when our normal schools and our professional 
courses in colleges and universities give the right kind of training to 
thisend. At present, as between the average graduates of our repu- 
table schools of dramatic art and expression and those of our normal 
training schools and colleges, I would choose the better products 
of the former because they are likely to be more variously skilled 
and more artistically-minded interpreters and exemplars. It is 
easier to supply their pedagogical shortcomings than it is to make 
over the apprehension and develop the artistic powers of the aver- 
age normal-school graduate. And why? Well, perhaps the root 
trouble is that they are too commonly taught to think of literature 
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as the vehicle of thought, and to deal with it accordingly. Now, 
this thought may be gained from the cold print. Therefore, it is 
concluded, the silent reading of literature will suffice. But the 
major premiss is inadmissible. Literature is emotionalized thought, 
and appeals to the feeling mind by virtue of those qualities of 
language which the surcharged voice or living personality of the 
singer produces. 

He who reads with the mind only and is in quest of the bare 
thought in a literary masterpiece will have to confess, in the words 
of a newly arrived poet, 


The book moth dwelleth in my curléd crown: 
I taste dead Caxton in my fevered throat. 


There is all too much of the taste of dead Caxton in our literary 
samplings and interpretings. 

We must not make light of the task of finding the better way 
and walking therein. It is difficult, even for the best of us—as I 
have just been reminded on reading one of the delightful letters 
of our Lycidas—dead ere his prime—William Vaughn Moody: 

I stick a good round straw into a cask of Spenser or Hardy and suck 


myself to sleep—to dream of orchards and “‘golden-tongued Romance with 
serene lute.” —Atlantic Monthly, August, 1913, p. 173. 


But alas, how different this dreamer’s mood on the morrow, 
when the classroom must be faced: 
The hard, bright sun of a western morning with theme classes super- 


imposed, reduces the golden tongue to phantom thinness of song, and banishes 
the lute into the limbo of the ridiculous. 


There we have it! Verily, it is but a phantom thinness of song, 
the faintest tinkle, which the poetry we read in silence emits; and 
the serene lute is never heard. But it may be otherwise—it must 
be otherwise—for our salvation. 


Ill 


For those who need the initial conviction of truth in this matter 
I must needs summon a little testimony from the experts. I have 
often referred the scoffer to that illuminating source-book of historic 
facts and considerations, Professor Gummere’s stimulating volume 
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on The Beginnings of Poetry; but I must content myself now with 
a short passage or two from his later volume on Democracy and 
Poetry: 


Herder’s famous advice to read Homer as if he were singing in the streets 
is set down as romantic gush. But it is really the better science. In prac- 
tice, too, the function of poetry itself can be atrophied to a very great extent 
by the deliberate suppression of its rhythmic purpose when it is read aloud— 
and it is read aloud far too little in these days—with a consequent loss of the 
most effective outward appeal of the art. 


for, indeed, 


Poetry is essentially a social art; and communication, its vital genetic 
fact, already supposes community. 


But this fact began to be lost sight of—when? His answer is: 


when the first reader got hold of a written poem or other piece of verbal artistry 
and carried it away to be read in solitude. The poet began now to make his 
verses for the artist; for the man who would read. Previously he had made 
them for and along with the unread. Poetry, to be sure, was made by the 
unread and for the unread many a day afterwards; but such verse ceased 
little by little to count as poetry, which dates for most critics only from the 
beginning of the age of ink. 

This point, like Noah’s flood, divides literature into its old world and its 
new world; not only, as the common explanation is, because the poet’s making 
now takes a permanent shape; not because genius was made independent of 
the physical advantages of voice, tune, address, presence, and magnetic 
influence over a listening throng; not only because composition became a 
deliberate and more artistic process—but because the solitary, reflective, com- 
menting writer could now appeal to the solitary, reflective, and commenting 
reader. (Pp. 210-11.) 


This is no occasion on which to labor the point. But let me 
add a commentary on it from another very different source. It 
is Richard Wagner who writes thus: 

It certainly is not so paradoxical as it might appear, to aver that with the 
invention of the art of printing, and quite certainly with the rise of journalism, 
mankind has gradually lost much of its capacity for healthy judgment: demon- 
strably the plastic memory, the widespread aptitude for poetical conception 
and reproduction, has considerably and progressively diminished since even 
written characters first gained the upper hand. 


So many facts might be cited to bear out this judgment. Think, 
for instance, of the intrusion of the book in religious worship. In 
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the early days of illiteracy, religion taught its history and lessons 
by music sung and prayers chanted from memory, by the drama 
or ritual of the mass, as well as by the “storied window richly 
dight”’ and all the carving and statuary of richly decorated archi- 
tecture. Now we fasten our eyes on the book; and consequently 
the values of the cadenced word, as well as the pictured beauty of 
window and fresco, of flowering stone and eloquent marble, and 
all the symbolism and imagery which evidently meant so much 
to those illiterate folk of the Middle Ages, make the faintest appeal 
to us. The people of today are assuredly less trained in the arts 
than they, less open to impressions of visible beauty, less educated 
in the fundamental oral appeal of speech and literature. 

The usurpations of print might be followed in many other direc- 
tions; and some of them we need not regret. Not only has the 
old town crier given way to the silent newspaper, and street cries 
to blaring billboards, but even yesterday the theater of speaking 
personages began to give way to the moving-picture show with 
its running commentary flashed on the curtain in tabloids of print. 

Is this progress? Have we outlived the gross appeal of the 
senses? Are we becoming creatures of spirit? Puritanism, with 
its offspring Quakerism, thought it could dispense with the minister- 
ing aid of sense and the outward symbol. So it banished the arts— 
music, painting, the song and the dance, the theater, the Maypole, 
the Christmas festivity and frolic. We still suffer from this sup- 
pression. Let us come to our senses!—return to our senses! 
Let us realize once again the secret of the greatness of the greatest 
things in this art of speech. Here is a Hellenist like Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who reads Greek with his ear, ready to take us 
by the hand. In an Allantic Monthly article—such a salutary 
and stimulating article it is‘\—on ‘What English Poetry May Still 
Learn from Greek,” he has this, among other things, to say: 


The whole essence of lyric is rhythm. It is the weaving of words into a 
song-pattern, so that the mere arrangement of the syllables produces a kind 
of dancing joy..... Now, Greek lyric is derived directly from the religious 
dance; that is, not merely the pattering of the feet, but the yearning move- 
ment of the whole body, the ultimate expression of emotion that cannot be 
pressed into articulate speech, compact of intense rhythm and intense feeling. 
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The two are not in Greek incompatible; on the contrary, they are intimately 
and essentially connected. 

This rhythmical movement of the body accompanying the lyric leads 
naturally to an extreme precision in metrical values, a full valuing of each 


Ah, if we could only re-weave these patterns of song and 
dance! If we could only achieve this fulness of appeal! Jacques 
Dalcroze is attempting something of the sort in his new Eurhyth- 
mics, but it is not quite this. Murray adds: 


I think that, first, the detailed rules of Greek metre and the laws which 
the poets followed, and, secondly, the definite statements of grammarians 
of the best period, show that, in poetry and public speech at any rate, the 
Greeks did demand, and intensely enjoy, a very clear and accurate articulation. 
In the time of Philostratus, people came in thousands to hear a sophist who 
could really pronounce the old poetry with full attention to quantity, to stress, 
and to that curious variety of musical tone which in post-classical times became 
important, and was denoted by accents. 


Bear, I beg you, with one other piece of evidence, for the sake 
of its relation to our more practical and prosaic problems. We 
may admit the force of the passages I have just cited in their 
bearing upon poetry; but what of prose? I fall back upon a 
helpful find in an English book-shop—a lecture on “‘ Prose Rhythm 
in English,’ by an Oxford scholar—a dissertation prompted by 
the author’s reading of Saintsbury’s History of English Prose 
Rhythm. The lecture demonstrates that there was in the prose 
writing of the Greeks and Romans a definite system of rhythms, 
all based upon the art of the speaker; that 


the theory of the ancient writers is that the whole sentence is pervaded or 
“‘winged”’ by rhythm or “number,” but that this “number” is most noticeable 
in the cadence, or clausula..... Whenever the speaker paused to draw 
fresh breath, he punctuated by a numerus or cadence. .... We still use 
the terms “‘comma”’ and “colon,” but in a new sense, i.e., to mark the gram- 
matical construction. For this the ancients did not care: their punctuation 
was founded on delivery. Their ears were far sharper than ours, and their 
speech was more musical. Thus, we hear of an occasion when a Roman orator 
brought down the house by a sentence ending with a double trochee, while a 
Greek audience would beat time with a monotonous speaker, anticipating the 
inevitable finale. 
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This and other passages would tempt me, did time permit, 
to insist upon the esseuitial oral and auditory values of the best 
modern prose. I should like to read, to prove my point, the 
beautifully cadenced (and beautifully tone-colored) opening para- 
graphs of Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, or Hawthorne’s Ambitious 
Guest or Great Carbuncle. The best prose of both these writers 
must be read aloud to get its melodic values: so must the fluid 
prose of Addison to show the affinities of prose style with the most 
finished conversation; or that of Carlyle and Ruskin, with the 
art of the orator and prophet. 

But I must take a moment to enforce another and more practical 
contention, namely, that our own teaching of structure and punc- 
tuation, to be successful, must likewise base itself on the auditory 
instinct which governed and dictated the adoption of the marks 
of punctuation by the ancients. We have hatched out a compli- 
cated body of rules of punctuation based on the logic of gram- 
matical structure, with the result that our writing is foolishly 
over-punctuated. The basic method in this matter also is that 
of the ear. Develop the sense of the pause in speech and of the 
relations of the phrase-units of speech, the instinctive feeling for the 
sentence-units, and the art of punctuation is conquered. But we 
must now-a-days rationalize everything, so that our laborious 
grammarians may not be driven out of business. 


IV 

And now I must close quickly with the question, Que faire? 
What is to be done? 

No one who has actually wrestled with the problems of the 
classroom—especially the problem of time allowance—will face 
light-heartedly any demand for a larger allowance of time for 
English studies. I am not sure that we need more time—only 
time better spent; and more of it for individual attention. The 
demand for smaller classes to secure this individual attention is 
being made, however, in behalf of nearly every subject: and Eng- 
lish should profit with the rest. 

1. Reform must begin with the teacher. She—he—must 
lead the way by being much more book-free than at present. 
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She must have a large store of memorized pieces, poems, short 
and long, dramas, prose, and be able to do with them, finely and 
vigorously, what she wishes her pupils to do. Eyes must be on 
her, not on books; ears be held by her musical rendition. The 
work of art she creates is to be for her pupils primarily what it is 
upon her lips, and a plague, I say, upon the fallacy that the chil- 
dren must always create! Their creative energies may find much 
more fruitful occupation in other relations; but in this realm imita- 
tion must lead. So, then, much memorizing—by teacher and pupil 
alike—must be our first requirement. Let us develop the memoriz- 
ing habit early, and always sing from memory. 

2. Much more reading aloud, in high school and in college, as 
in the elementary school. We must read more things by spend- 
ing less time on fruitless analytical reading. Intensive reading 
may be confined to such pieces as much fingering will not spoil. 

3. Repetition and recall of the greater things in assemblies— 
by song, recital, dramatization: the repetition yearly or half- 
yearly in general assembly of the prime favorites, the well-wearing 
things of the curriculum. How the little lips of the fifth-graders 
begin to move when a third- or fourth-grader recites one of the 
favorites of last year’s work! And the same involuntary response 
is to be observed among high-school pupils. 

4. We need responsive and choral reading. In my boyhood 
the Psalter was used—one verse by teacher and one by each pupil 
in turn. It is an admirable exercise, the teacher’s rendering chal- 
lenging each pupil to his best effort. . 

5. But the chief recommendation which I have to make now 
is the close association of music with literature. The music depart- 
ment should work hand in hand with the English—be a branch of 
it—realizing that the first aim of musical study in schools is to 
amass musical treasure—noble or gracious words nobly set—for 
recall in later life. The musical department should, in fact, take 
care largely of lyric poetry and the lyric education of the young; 
for it should be a premise in our English work that lyric poetry 
means poetry that is to be sung, and we should see to it that it is 
sung—the words memorized as often as possible. 

6. I need not add a plea for festivals as an integral part of the 
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school work, with all the varied artistry for which they call. I 
shall fiddle too fast and too long on this string, if once I begin. 
V 

This has been a plea for an escape from the academic to the 
folk-conception of our problem, for a relief from the burden of those 
academic futilities which still weigh us down. We have yet, in 
this matter of the promotion of the culture of the mother tongue, 
to throw off the inapplicable ideals of the Renaissance. We are 
still fast bound to them, and in one respect of which I shall speak 
my last word. 

We know that this country is 
circumstance—a breeding ground of eccentricities. We are prone 
to sudden idolatries. In the field of education we suffer at present 
from the fashionable worship of Ph.D.-ities. Is there anything 
more ruinous than the Ph.D.-istic emphasis on the small intensive 
culture of a straining scholarship—at any rate in English work? 
Of course a teacher must have a sufficient outfit of knowledge; 
but she must be free of the fallacy that we teach English for knowl- 
edge’ sake. If we may go back to Arnold’s too much neglected 
outlook upon culture, we may say with him that our real friendli- 
ness toward culture must be gauged by the strength of our desire 
to make it prevail, to diffuse it, make it a leaven in the life of the 
people. Our fitness for our profession must be measured by our 
capacity to do this. Your genuine humanist is inconsolable so 
long as literature is not a lifting joy in people’s lives, flooding 
them with song, deepening them by contact with the pure passion 
of great song and with the dignity and tragic nobility of the great 
themes of our world-epics and world-dramas. How far have the 
folk any heritage in these things? How many of our high-school 
boys and girls have had the music of Shelley’s or Tennyson’s 
lyrics set singing in their brains to compete with the rhythmical 
violences of the ‘‘rag-time”’ lyricism now in vogue? In how many 
of their minds do the tales of ‘‘ Troy and Pelops’ line,” of Hercules 
and Sigurd, of Arthur and Roland and the mighty host of heroes, 
live and serve as subconscious standards which at times emerge 





perhaps by the very nature of 
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to shame the petty and vulgar sentimentalities of our popular 
diet ? 

Toward the solution of these questions I have tried to contrib- 
ute a few suggestions based on the conviction that our English 
culture must strike more deeply into the subsoil of human suscep- 
tibilities and aptitudes—into our racial susceptibility to speech 
and song bred in us through thousands of years of exclusively audi- 
tory concern with language; into those great age-long habitudes 
of the ear which evoke the creative responsiveness in chant and 
song, dance, and drama of our master impulse of self-expression. 

Our task is to discover how to work in more natural and reason- 
able alliance with the normal powers, instincts, and outreachings of 
man. We face certain perversions of these powers, and we have 
been misled into futile methods of appealing to them. Now let 
us proceed on the assumption that the desire to be effective and 
interesting in converse is natural to man; that the impulses to 
sing, to narrate, to mimic and dramatize, are also natural; and that 
the enjoyment of skill and excellence in others, wherever it is found, 
is the most ineradicable of all natural joys. Communication, 
self-expression, admiration—with these energies and agencies we 
have to work: how shall we do so to better purpose? There will 
be many answers: I have attempted to give what I conceive to be 
the first in order of importance and urgency. 











































THE PRESENT POSSIBILITIES OF ORAL ENGLISH IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS* 


EMMA J. BRECK 
Oakland High School, Oakland, California 





I have been asked to give an account of several experiments in 
oral English, made under my direction in a California high school. 
As I see it there are but two reasons that justify one in talking of his 
own work: there lies in it either a help for others ora warning. My 
earnest hope that my own experience may suggest a way for some 
other to follow is my only excuse for the very personal note of what 
I shall have to say in this paper. 

Several years ago I became strongly convinced that English 
teachers in high schools were throwing too exclusive an emphasis 
upon written composition. About four years ago I began definitely 
to consider my own responsibility in this direction. In an age in 
which effective speech is more and more essential, I found most boys 
and girls talking with little ease. clearness. or force. Believing that 
no education is vital that does not meet the needs of living, I began 
to study my immediate situation to see what I could do. I found 
the following conditions: a curriculum shaped primarily to meet the 
entrance requirements of the two universities of California and 
already crowded to the limit; a faculty only too ready to grant the 
lack of ability in spoken English, but not a single department ready 
to give even an hour a week to improve it; a board of education 
eager to have the schools of Oakland stand in the front ranks, but 
more concerned with the work of building modern schoolhouses than 
the adding of new courses to the curriculum. The time was 
inauspicious for insistence; so I cast about to see what could be 
done under existing conditions. Fortunately within my own school 
my word was law as to the details of the English course. Hence I 
determined to start the work at once; to do not what we would but 
what we could, until we had demonstrated either that our efforts 


tA paper read before the Public Speaking section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, November 28, 1913. 
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were not worth while or that we could accomplish enough to justify 
future demands. It took but one half-year to determine the latter: 
by that time the English department of nine, lukewarm and divided 
in the beginning, was a unit in favor of the new work; the faculty 
as a whole bore witness to improvement in the speech of the student 
body; the pupils themselves, although still dreading the ordeal of 
speaking before their mates, acknowledged its benefit and voted to 
have it stay, and from that time on public speaking has had as 
certain a place in the work of the Oakland High School as algebra, 
history, or Latin. 

The work is of two kinds, prescribed and elective; the former 
consisting of regular exercises in oral composition in every class in 
the four years’ English course, the latter consisting of a six months’ 
class open to all students who have had two and a half years of 
English, and capable of being substituted for one of the regular 
literary courses. The latter provision makes the public-speaking 
class popular with boys of the practical rather than the imaginative 
type of mind, as well as with those who have a natural aptitude and 
desire for public work. 

The plan of the prescribed oral composition is simple, for it is 
limited by conditions. There is not a specially trained teacher of 
public speaking in this department, and only one or two who ever 
raise their voices in public except under compulsion. Part of my 
problem was to arouse and interest my helpers. We agreed to 
work as a unit, to emphasize steadily and persistently a few general 
principles, and by our own interest in the work to try to establish its 
importance in the minds of the pupils. The principles insisted upon 
are briefly as follows: 

1. Every student speaks at least three times a half-year, and 
more if time will permit. For this work no excuse is accepted; the 
law is irrevocable. 

2. Work is prepared but not memorized, and no notes other 
than brief headings are permitted. 

3. The test of success is the interest of the audience. To attain 
this requires careful adaptation of subject and treatment to the class 
addressed, clear understanding and perfect possession of the 
material, and an interested live manner, free from shrinking and 
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timidity. The ideal insisted upon is that the speaker by bearing, 
eye, and voice, as well as by subject-matter, must control his 
audience. 

4. Careful organization of material is insisted upon; the prin- 
ciples taught in written composition are constantly emphasized, 
well-planned structure being even more necessary in spoken than in 
written discourse, since in the former the first impression must 
carry lasting weight. 

5. The attitude of the teacher must be one of interested and 
sympathetic yet just criticism. Not mere talk but effective speech 
is the end in view. 

6. Every recitation in English is made to help the special work 
in oral composition. Correct posture, clear, distinct articulation, 
and the use of complete, connected sentences are rigidly insisted 
upon. All special reports and readings are given from the platform. 

The work of the special class in public speaking is more formal. 
Various types of speeches are studied and attempted, ranging from 
the short informal school speech to the many needed in various lines 
of mature life: the popular lectures, the political speech, the formal 
and informal debate on public questions, practice in organizing 
and conducting meetings, memorizing, declaiming, and imitating 
oratorical masterpieces—thus opportunities are limited only by 
time and the ingenuity of the teacher. 

Of the good results in the Oakland High School of these two lines 
of work there can be no question. Our students as a whole speak 
with freedom and clearness, and many of them with considerable 
force. The thinking is boyish, the English not free from errors, 
the language still often ill chosen, but the paralyzing fear has 
practically gone; interest is steadily growing; and power is slowly 
but surely increasing. And general interest in public speaking in 
the school has grown steadily. Four or five years ago we had but 
one struggling debating society to belong to which branded a boy 
as a “dig” or as a general undesirable; now there are four. Inter- 
society debates, the kind we most believe in, are growing rapidly in 
popularity, an oratorical contest is one of the events of the year, and 
best of all, faculty coaching of our public speakers is eliminated 
from the school. General counsel and advice we do not refuse to 
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give, but it is truly general, and our speeches, such as they are, are 
the work of the students themselves. 

I have spoken thus at length with reference to these two lines of 
work, not because I would recommend them as in any way better 
than many others, but because they have succeeded under con- 
ditions in no way specially favorable. What we have done I am 
convinced any school can do; all that is needed is enthusiasm, 
determination, steady, concentrated, systematic effort, and patience. 
Given these, and the results, I am sure, will not fail. I do not 
hesitate to say that successful work in public speaking is within the 
present possibilities of any modern high school, equipped with live 
English teachers who believe in the work and are ready to do their 
part. The day for talking about what we should like to do in this 
line is past; all that is needed is to begin to do it. 

But when we have organized our work in public speaking, we 
have still left undeveloped two rich lines of work in oral English. I 
have long deplored the fact that reading aloud seems destined to 
become a lost art. I am one of the English teachers who believe 
that much of our failure with certain types of literature, particu- 
larly poetry, is due to the fact that our approach is too intellectual; 
moreover, I believe we are losing noble style in writing because our 
ears are no longer tuned to its harmonies. Having once learned 
the beautiful possibilities of sound in languages, our imaginations 
can supply the melody of the printed word, but without that sense 
of the rhythm of prose as well as verse, we must ever remain deaf to 
its music. Furthermore, there is no better test of understanding 
and appreciation than the ability to read aloud adequately; there- 
fore I would have this branch of oral English a part of all high- 
school as well as grammar-school instruction. 

Another line of work that we English teachers have been slow to 
develop is dramatics. One of the keenest and most abiding desires 
of young people is to take part ina play. Heroes and heroines they 
will be if they can, but if fate is not so kind, then butlers, ladies’ 
maids, and messenger boys will content them, or even stage manager 
or curtain-raiser is better than nothing. Nor is the instinct con- 
fined to the socially elect; the crudest, most awkward boys, the 
plainest, most unpromising girls are equally ambitious. An instinct 
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so universal and so abiding must have an educational value; it is 
for us to find and profit by it. Dramatics have long had a self- 
found place in the Oakland High School. The Senior class play is 
a regular part of the June commencement festivities. A thriving 
dramatic society gives a play in each Christmas term; a bi-yearly 
entertainment in the nature of a vaudeville performance is a time- 
honored institution of the school; a French and a German club give 
occasional little plays; indeed the stern hand of authority is needed 
at times to establish the fact that we are a commonplace academic 
high school, and not a school of dramatic arts. As I have watched 
these various activities for the past four or five years, certain facts 
have become established in my mind. Under proper guidance they 
are good for a school, arousing, when well done, a strong school 
pride. They furnish a chance for self-expression to many who find 
no opportunity in athletics, debating, or school politics. They can 
be made to strengthen self-command in the individual, to stimulate 
team spirit and unselfish endeavor, as well as to develop the imagi- 
nation and feeling necessary adequately to impersonate a character 
other than oneself. To accomplish for a school, however, all its 
possibilities, dramatics should be under faculty control. The 
taste of most young people of today, patterned too frequently after 
that of the cheap theater, and common, if not vulgar, vaudeville, 
turns often to plays questionable in tone and teaching; the paid 
coach, unless selected by the faculty, may destroy by his advice the 
ideals we are trying to build up; the number of students drawn upon 
is usually too limited to give the good possible to the many, since 
popularity is too often a deciding factor when students themselves 
pick the cast. Moreover, the work of preparing a play for presen- 
tation is unquestionably disturbing to the regular routine of the 
school. Therefore it should be of such a nature that a compen- 
sating good balances this evil. The only way, in my judgment, to 
obtain the greatest educational value from this effort lies in incor- 
porating all the dramatic work of a school in the regular work of the 
English department, under the general supervision of the head of 
that department, but under the special direction of a teacher fitted 
by training and personality to develop its great possibilities. What 
we should work toward is the school play, dignified in its theme 
and treatment, large in its conception, uplifting and expanding to 
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all who take part in it. The class and dramatic club plays merely 
hint to us the greater possibilities beyond. For such work as could 
be done under proper guidance, credit could well be allowed by 
an English department, and thus we could control the dramatic 
endeavor, without arousing the antagonism that results from 
forcibly curtailing the freedom of our liberty-loving students. 

The difficult task for a head of an English department is to find 
the teacher, for many qualities are needed. She must be, first, a 
broadly trained English student, with thorough special training in 
her own line of work—nothing so appeals to young people now as 
our ability to do what we advise. She must have refinement and 
taste, enthusiasm but poise, a winning, stimulating personality, for 
hers is the hard task of leading to refined rather than cheap enjoy- 
ment. There will be constant need for good sense and judgment, 
often for strength to say no, always for tact and patience—surely 
no small combination of traits for one individual to possess. I have 
sought long and but recently found my ideal. For four months 
past we have been experimenting together in trying to lay a founda- 
tion for incorporating this work into the regular English work of the 
school, and it is this further attempt of which I have also been 
asked to speak. 

We have not as yet attempted to reach one ultimate goal in the 
matter of oral expression, but have been feeling our way to try to 
establish definite educational values. A sudden resignation in my 
department last summer made it possible for me to try two experi- 
ments at once. The greatest danger spot in high-school English 
work I have found to be the first half of the tenth year. I have 
long experimented there to find work that is truly vital, with so far 
but questionable success. The adolescent boy is frankly bored with 
most that we offer, and though you may drive him to water, drink 
very deeply he will not. I decided to try a radical change; to make 
a five months’ class at this point of nothing but oral English, put it 
all in the hands of my specially trained teacher, and give her a 
chance to work out her theories unhampered by course of study or 
tradition. The result has been illuminating, not always just where 
we looked for light, but the unexpected often contains messages of 
wisdom equally as valuable as those sought for. 

The course is planned broadly along the following lines: 
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1. The omission of written composition, but regular oral com- 
position for one day each week. 

2. Elementary work in voice and diction, including drill in 
proper placing of the voice and in enunciation and pronunciation. 

3. Pantomime one day a week for the first half-term, the purpose 
being to teach concentration of the mind and freedom of the body. 
This work progressed through the following stages: (a) a simple 
still-life study in which the pupil merely took a single expressive 
position; (4) an individual action, still simple, but presenting one 
thing as a unit; such as, making a cake, washing the hair, pitching 
a ball, etc.; (c) action with a group of two (nursery rhymes furnished 
abundant material here); (d) action in groups with one serving as 
coach (fairy stories served for a beginning, and later scenes contain- 
ing material for pantomime were found by the students in their 
home reading); (e) an original plot, still requiring a group of actors 
and a coach, the test of success being not only clear pantomimic 
action but the plot itself; i-e., the selection of suitable material and 
its successful bringing to a dramatic climax and conclusion. 

4. Expressive reading, prepared and at sight, and the delivery 
of memorized selections, chosen by the students for some sufficient 
reason. 

5. Impersonation of a single character. 

6. Study and reading, in the second half-term, of a play, with 
final presentation of scenes as a test of appreciation and under- 
standing. 

6. The presenting of a scene, dramatized, by the student from 
some book, the author to describe stage setting, furnish stage 
directions, cast and train his characters, and himself take part in 
his play. 

A full bill of fare, as you will see, too full to do justice to all, but 
most instructive to those of us who were critically watching results. 
We shall never duplicate the course exactly, but much of it we shall 
never let go. The following points we have established from our 
experiment: 

1. Definite work in voice culture, much as it is needed, is prac- 
tically impossible in large classes (we have worked with over thirty 
in a class). We could never be sure the assigned exercises were 
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properly done or, indeed, done at all. Much needed work in purity 
and projection of tone, breath control, flexibility, power, and 
variety has had to be omitted. 

2. Memory work, so great a bugbear to most English teachers 
because so poor in results, has ceased in this class to be a problem. 
The work requires it from the beginning, and by now whole scenes 
are being memorized without protest. Students see a purpose in 
it when they are entertaining an audience. 

3. The work in pantomime contains most valuable training, and 
would be a useful adjunct to much of the regular English work. It 
calls into play numerous faculties. The student must not only 
create the story, but must imagine truly suggestive action; there 
must be no meaningless, random motions. There must also be 
strong power of concentration; the mind must control the body 
every moment. Moreover, the body becomes liberated by this 
work more effectually than by any other means I know of. I have 
been amazed at the rapid loss of self-consciousness, even at this 
most self-conscious of ages. 

4. The interpretation of memorized selections and the work in 
dramatic interpretation have been equally encouraging. The 
students are interested, intelligently critical of each other’s 
attempts, and as a whole have steadily grown. 

The greatest failure of the course has been in expressive reading. 
The grammar schools of California are not producing good readers. 
If the high schools are to supply the lack, they must begin with 
systematic training in the first year, and continue it regularly 
throughout this course. If this is to be done, more time must be 
given us for this work. In my judgment the English class is not 
the place for this training. Until the fundamentals of reading have 
been mastered, while boys and girls are still struggling over pro- 
nunciation and the difficulty of uttering consecutive words with 
ease, there can be no attention given to thought and feeling. Until 
we can get these from our students, there is no surer way to kill 
spirit and interest in an English hour than by oral reading. 

But our experiment, as a whole, has not only established 
definite values; it has left us with certain definite problems to solve. 
We are certain our work has been too concentrated; to become as 
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vital as it might be, it should be begun earlier, and certain parts of 
it should be continued. What we have gained will be soon lost if 
dropped. Much of it would be of great help to our regular English 
work. The dramatic approach to much of our literature would 
go far to vitalize it; earlier work in pantomime would do much 
to make reading more attentive as well as to prevent self- 
consciousness; the portrayal of character through action would lead 
to fuller and more sympathetic understanding and feeling; the 
attempt at dramatization would teach, as no amount of theory ever 
will, the essential structure of a play, as well as the value of careful, 
understanding study. Most of us will agree to all this, but the 
question of the how remains, and in many cases presents an almost 
insuperable difficulty. 

The first question is: Where shall we find time for the new work 
in a curriculum and a course already crowded to overflowing? In 
most schools there is no chance for separate courses in oral English, 
even were they desirable. I myself firmly believe they should be an 
inherent and indivisible part of the English work. The question, 
then, is: What of the old shall we let go? What hold of the new? 
Where, when, and how shall we put itin? Many teachers are now 
making sporadic attempts in these directions, but if I have learned 
one thing more than another in my years of English teaching, it is 
that only unified, systematized effort, patiently and determinedly 
followed by a whole department, leaves any final gain. 

And this brings us to our greatest problem: Where shall we find 
the teachers skilled to incorporate this new work into their regular 
English courses? Could we start special classes our difficulty 
would be serious enough. In most schools the single specially 
trained teacher would be hard to get; the larger schools would need 
more, if all students were given the training. A question of 
available money is at once encountered. There are not many 
communities in which more would be cheerfully given to English 
teaching. In most cases we must use our present teachers if we 
would go to work without further delay, and I do not hesitate to say 
that the supply of those adequately prepared would be far below 
the demand. Nor is the present training of English teachers cal- 
culated to fill our needs. The college degree stands for scholarship; 
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unfortunately it does not stand for taste or feeling; it stands for 
persevering, patient effort; it does not stand for tact, good sense, 
and good judgment; it stands for a mastery of recondite problems; 
it does not stand for a knowledge of young people, and the ability 
to guide wisely while rousing, stimulating, and inspiring them. 
Nor does it even stand for the technical training we must have if 
we are to develop these new lines of work. English teachers’ voices 
are not all well trained; comparatively few of such teachers are ex- 
pressive, sympathetic readers; very few are effective public speakers; 
few have ever approached a play except by the gate of critical 
analysis. The colleges of today have undertaken the task of sup- 
plying the secondary schools with teachers. Upon them, therefore, 
rests the responsibility of sending us the helpers we need. The best- 
planned course in the world may fail from lack of ability to carry 
it out. I would urge upon those teaching oral English in our colleges 
and upon the Council of English Teachers that we never cease our 
efforts until we have succeeded in having thorough training in all 
lines of oral expression made a part of the requisites for a teacher’s 
certificate in English. Give us in our teachers the broad funda- 
mentals for these new lines of English endeavor, and we will cheer- 
fully assume the responsibility and the burden of finding a place 
for the work and of proving its value. With such teachers as we 
now have, the present possibilities of simple but effective public 
speaking in our high schools are great, but beyond this we can go 
but a short way. With more power in our teachers, oral English 
in all its phases can soon be made to yield the full value it holds for 
modern high-school work. We stand ready and eager to put our 
hands to the task. I beg of the college to send us soon the helpers 
without whom we are powerless. 





















THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, 
NOVEMBER 27 TO 29, 1913 


The third annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English was held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday of Thanksgiving week. The general arrangements 
were the same as last year. There was, however, a new section, that of 
Librarians, while the Normal- and Elementary-School sections and the 
College and High-School sections held joint sessions. The attendance 
was about 25 per cent larger than last year. Al! parts of the country 
except New England were represented. 


BUSINESS 

The policy of rotation in office announced last year was maintained. 
The Nominating Committee, which consisted of E. H. K. McComb, 
Elizabeth Barbour, Elmer W. Smith, Edwin M. Hopkins, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, presented the names of eleven persons to serve as directors for 
a period of three years and the report was adopted. The new directors 
are as follows: Nathaniel W. Barnes, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind.; Emma J. Breck, Oakland High School, Oakland, Cal.; C. C. 
Certain, Central High School, Birmingham, Ala.; John M. Clapp, 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill.; Charles W. Kent, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; William D. Lewis, Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sarah J. McNary, State Normal School, Trenton, 
N.J.; A. E. Minard, Agricultural College, N.D.; Fred N. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma High 
School, Tacoma, Wash.; Sarah E. Simons, Central High School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The outgoing directors are those who were chosen for the two- 
year term when the Council was organized. They are the following: 
Directors Bassett, McComb, Pittenger, Barbour, Squires, Peake, 
Dorey, and Powers. Director Scott, being the retiring president of the 
Council, was re-elected, and two additional persons were elected to the 
Board so as to bring it up to the full number provided by the constitu- 
tion. 
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The new Board of Directors met after the annual dinner and elected 
the officers of the Council in accordance with the constitution. These 
are as follows: President, Franklin T. Baker, professor of English, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; First Vice-President, Charles 
W. Kent, professor of English, University of Virginia; Second Vice- 
President, Vincil C. Coulter, professor of English, State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Secretary, James F. Hosic, professor of English, 
Chicago Normal College; Treasurer, John M. Clapp, professor of Eng- 
lish, Lake Forest College; member of the Executive Committee for a 
term of three years, Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan. 

At the closing session of the Council the following resolution was 
offered by J. W. Searson of the Kansas Agricultural College and adopted: 


Resolved, That the members of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish extend to Professor Scott, retiring president, and to the other officers, a 
vote of thanks for their unselfish devotion to the interests of the Association 
and their untiring and effective efforts to secure a good program for the annual 
meeting and to promote in every possible way the work which the Council is 
seeking to do. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


At various sessions of the Council eleven committees presented 
reports. The committee on pedagogical investigation reported by its 
chairman, Professor Barnes, that it favored the appointment of a new 
committee on this subject, to continue from year to year and to perform 
the following services: (1) to publish yearly in the English Journal an 
annotated bibliography of investigations bearing upon the teaching of 
English; (2) to recommend to the Executive Committee of the Council 
problems for investigation; (3) to attempt to standardize methods of 
investigation; (4) to record the results of previous investigations, 
changes in teaching, practice, etc. It was voted to approve these 
recommendations and reorganize the committee in accordance with 
them. 

The Committee on the Articulation of the Elementary Course in 
English with the Course in English in the High School made a final 
report, which was adopted. A summary of this report follows. The 
full text will appear in a monograph of the Bureau of Education 
at Washington in company with a report on Types of Organization of 
High-School English. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ARTICULATION 
OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COURSE IN ENGLISH WITH THE 
HicH-ScHOOL COURSE IN ENGLISH 


The Committee on the Articulation of the Elementary and High-School 
Courses in English was appointed to report conditions as they actually exist 
and to offer suggestions for improvement. The crux of the whole investiga- 
tion carried on by this committee has been the difficulty of securing definite 
data. The chief trouble has been that in many cases the answers to the 
questions asked by the committee and the courses of study accompanying 
these answers have been phrased in such vague and general terms as to need 
much interpretation. The lack of a clearly defined terminology of English 
studies is evidently one of the greatest obstacles to satisfactory articulation. 
The conclusions in this report, therefore, are put forth as tentative in regard 
to details and only as generalizations. 

The committee finds in the elementary school, as conditions hindering good 
articulation: requirements too extensive and too indefinite; subjects like 
dry, unapplied grammar, the analysis of specimens of discourse, and formal 
rhetoric, ill adapted to young pupils, together with too little practice in speak- 
ing and writing; in some schools reading not extensive enough, and too little 
drill on the essentials of spelling, punctuation, manuscript neatness, and the 
ready conventional use of paper. In the high-school courses the requirements 
are too ambitious, lack elasticity, and are often unrelated to the interests of 
the entering classes, to which there is little continuous effort to adapt the 
work. May not this tendency of the high schools to use in the first year books 
poorly adapted to the interests and tastes of the pupils be due to the influence 
of the College Entrance Requirements ? 

In a large majority of the schools, articulation seems to be unsatisfactory 
generally. It is especially defective in reading and literature and in composi- 
tion, oral and written. The chief causes of poor articulation named in the 
replies received by the committee are defects in the curriculum and methods 
of the elementary school and differences in the organization and methods of 
teaching of the two types of schools. To the committee, however, it seems 
that these are not the true causes. Poor articulation is due more than to any 
other cause to failure to make any systematic effort to secure good adjustment 
between the courses of the two schools. 

Good articulation is chiefly and primarily a matter of organization. It 
arises from a good selection of material by well-educated, professionally minded, 
enthusiastic, conscientious teachers of elementary and high schools working 
together for a common end under amalgamating supervision. 

As remedies, which, it must be distinctly understood, are only palliatives 
without the establishment of the healthful general condition named above as 
essential to permanently successful articulation, the committee recommends: 
1. That the large and complex terminology of English be clearly defined 
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by those whose position enables them to speak with authority so that the work 

to be done in any particular part of the school course can be accurately stated 

and clearly understood. 

2. That the ground to be covered in each phase of English in each type 
of school be carefully delimited. 

3. That in each school the course of study be simplified and revised so 
as to inc'e very much less formal grammar but much more thorough drill 
in applied grammar; so as to include a wider range of reading-matter and 
much more oral composition; and so as to appeal more to the sympathies and 
interests of pupils. That in the high-school course separation be made between 
what may be called “practical English,” which every pupil should study, and 
so-called ‘cultural English.” 

4. That full, definite syllabi, rich in specific details, be prepared and printed 
for the guidance of teachers. 

5. That the organization of the two schools be planned and the courses 
administered in such a way as to contribute to good articulation by the employ- 
ment of such and as many of the schemes following as may be feasible in any 
particular locality: 

A. The assignment of the most efficient teachers in the high school to charge 
of first-year classes. 

B. The use of the system of departmental teaching in the elementary school, 
or of the elementary-school organization under one teacher in several 
subjects in the first year of the high school, or both. 

C. The promotion of acquaintance and mutual co-operation between teachers 
in the two classes of schools by means of joint conferences, exchange of 
visits, notification by the high-school teachers of the prevailing faults 
in English of entering pupils, and similar methods. 

D. The promotion of successful elementary-school teachers to the work of 
the first year of the high school for a year at least. 

E. The complete reorganization of the two schools on the plan giving six 
years to each. 

F. The close correlation and continuous supervision of the two courses by 
a supervisor of English, or other competent authority. 

Ernest C. Noyes, Chairman, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SARAH J. McNary, State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 
THEODORE C. MircHiLt, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N.Y. 

J. W. SEarson, State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 
James B. Smizey, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY 


In the preliminary report of this committee, presented to the Council 
one year ago, our task was defined as that of agreeing upon “the best gram- 
matical terminology which seems to be attainable in the conditions.” The 
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“best” terminology, the committee held to be that which is (1) necessary, 
in order to indicate real distinctions of form and structure in English speech, 
(2) accurate in its indicafion of these distinctions, and (3) economical, in a 
far-sighted sense of the word, that is, calculated, under existing conditions, 
to impress these distinctions upon pupils’ minds with the minimum of friction 
and waste. 

Upon this understanding of the requirements, two members of the com- 
mittee prepared and submitted for criticism to every other member a list of 
terms adapted from the list proposed by the New York City Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. In the midst of this process, however, it became evident that we were 
duplicating the work which was going on at the same time in the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Nomenclature, appointed by the National Education 
Association, the Modern Language Association, and the American Philological 
Association. Though this duplication of effort was manifestly uneconomical, 
we were at first inclined to justify it on the ground that the experience and 
judgment of the English teacher, which must be of primary importance in 
such an inquiry, could, in the nature of the case, be represented only by a 
small minority (actually two members) of the Joint Committee. The Joint 
Committee, however, did much to destroy the force of this argument by a 
generous co-operation with our committee. One member of our committee, 
Mr. C. R. Rounds, was also a member of the Joint Committee. Mr. C. R. 
Gaston, of our committee, attended by invitation a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee in Chicago last November. The partial and tentative reports of the 
Joint Committee have been from time to time sent to all members of our com- 
mittee for criticism and suggestion. These criticisms and suggestions, together 
with the list of terms proposed by our committee, were presented to the con- 
sideration of the Joint Committee by its chairman, Professor Hale. Professor 
Hale also conferred regarding the Joint Committee’s report with three members 
of our committee at their homes. 

In the light of these facts, it has seemed desirable to further the move- 
ment for uniformity by adoption of the Joint Committee’s report. No two 
committees, as hardly two individuals, would, without co-operation and mutual 
concession, present identical recommendations; and conflicting recommenda- 
tions must increase rather than diminish the confusion of the present order. 
Without a more fundamental divergence of opinion, therefore, than actually 
exists between the two committees, we could not find ourselves justified in 
presenting a separate list of terms for your consideration. 

Accordingly we recommend for adoption the report of the Joint Committee 
which was presented to the National Education Association at its meeting in 
July of the present year. This report is accessible to every member of the 
Council and doubtless has been read by every member interested in the ques- 
tion. Those who have read it must, I think, agree with our committee that 
it represents the carefully sifted opinion of these fifteen experts in linguistic 
study and teaching, who have not only considered individually, but have dis- 
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cussed fully with one another in the sessions of the committee, every point 
in the proposed terminology. The tests of necessity, accuracy, and economy 
seem to us to be sustained on the whole by the list of terms chosen—sustained, 
in fact, so far as may be reasonably expected from any list upon which at the 
present time variant opinions could unite. This is the utmost to be said in 
favor of any report which might be presented upon this subject, and it must, 
in fairness, we believe, be said of the report before you. As we have fre- 
quently been reminded, no terminology can possibly represent in toto the 
grammatical creed of each individual, even on a single committee; but everyone 
concerned understands that if we are now to take a step forward in this matter 
of a rational uniformity in grammatical nomenclature, individual prejudices 
and preferences must yield to our stronger desires for the common good. 
That this report is a step forward, and that at least three great educational 
organizations in America are ready to take it at the present time, seems good 
reason for our falling in, whether we regard it as the end of our progress or 
only the beginning. This committee regards it as a beginning, but as a 
beginning apparently indispensable to any further undertakings; and it is 
in such a light that it recommends for adoption to you the report of the Joint 
Committee. 

GERTRUDE Buck, Chairman, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

GENEVIEVE APGAR, Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Joun H. Cox, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W.Va. 

CHARLES ROBERT GASTON, Richmond Hill High School, Richmond Hill, 

N.Y. 
C. R. Rounps, Inspector of English in Normal Schools, Madison, Wis. 
ALFRED DWIGHT SHEFFIELD, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the report of the committee, 
Mr. Charles R. Gaston moved the adoption of the following resolution: 


WueErEAS, A joint committee of the National Education Association, 
the Modern Language Association of America, and the American Philological 
Association, assisted by a committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, has worked with untiring diligence through numerous long sessions 
on the preparation of a report on uniform grammatical terminology, and 

WHEREAS, The list of terms adopted is on the whole a good working 
basis for the selection of what the various grades of the various schools need 
in the way of grammatical terms, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English cordially 
indorse in general the report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomen- 
clature and recommend its use in the schools of the United States. 


The motion having been seconded, Principal William Bishop Owen 
of the Chicago Normal School opened the discussion. He pointed out 
that the report is not a grammar but merely a list of terms, together with 
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the reasons for their adoption; that the report is to be regarded as a 
beginning, to be followed by testing and experimenting; and that the 
greatest immediate value of it lies in the possibility now before us of 
being able to discuss grammatical matters with intelligence because we 
have a set of common terms. He described the painstaking care with 
which the report was compiled and favored the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

C. R. Rounds of Wisconsin followed with an account of the success- 
ful use of the new terms in his state, Allan Abbott of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke enthusiastically in favor of the report, and 
the resolution was ultimately put to a vote and passed. 

The Committee on Home Reading for High-School Pupils presented 
a printed report in the form of a sixteen-page pamphlet containing an 
introductory statement and a classified and partially annotated list 
of books numbering about five hundred titles. The chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Herbert Bates, of the Manual Training High School in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., being unable to be present, sent a brief paper, which 
was read by Professor Calvin L. Lewis of Hamilton College. This is 
printed below. Each member of the Council who was present received 
one copy of the list, which is copyrighted and for sale at ten cents a 
copy, or sixty cents a dozen, postpaid. Members not present may 
secure the list by sending a post card requesting it. 





EXPLANATORY REMARKS UPON THE HOME READING LIST 


The formal report of the Committee on Home Reading is already in your 
hands. The remarks that follow are purely upon my own responsibility. 
They may consequently fail, in some particulars, to represent the ideas of the 
committee. 

It should be made clear in the first place that the list of books as it stands 
does not coincide with the personal views of any one member of the committee. 
Every one of us, if issuing a list of books upon his own individual responsibility, 
would issue a list different from this. Yet this, while not the list that anyone 
would choose if left to himself, contains books each of which at least one of 
our number thoroughly believes in. Each has abandoned his antagonism to 
another’s peculiar likings, in order that his own pet recommendation might 
be allowed to go through. And this is as it should be. We do not want an 
average list, a model collection of ‘‘perfectly respectable” books that “no 
one can doubt the advisability of recommending for juvenile perusal.”” A 
really good list must not recommend merely the safe middle views of the con- 
servative. It must also embody—of course in moderation—the ideas of the 
extremists. 
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It should be like a congress elected upon a basis of proportional representa- 
tion, containing representatives not only of the great parties that carried the 
whole country, but also—in numbers proportional to their fraction of the vote— 
Socialists, Prohibitionists, members of every party whose membership entitles 
it to attention. Or, to change the illustration, it should be like a great art 
exhibition, containing not only the classic masters, but illustrations of more 
recent tendencies—Sorolla, Monet—approaching even to the giddy verge of 
Cubism and Futurism. 

We do not want a list that contains only what nobody dislikes. We 
want one that will represent—at least by a few examples—every sort of book 
that any respectable teacher of English really wishes to see upon it. 

Such a list—and this is such a list—must have a wide range. It must 
be like our so-called temperate zone, including the extremes of pole and equator. 
It must please—and shock—everybody. If, therefore, even as these words 
are read, your eye running over the list in your hands, falls upon some title 
the sight of which congeals your blood, remember that that other book—the 
one you rejoiced to see a moment ago and hailed as “just what was needed” 
on such a list—remember that that book probably thrilled some neighbor 
of yours with equal horror! A stimulating alternation of disgust and delight 
is far more thrilling than monotonous approbation—and will do one more good. 

When I speak of the list as pleasing teachers, I mean, of course, pleasing 
their judgment as teachers. The books are not intended for our own enjoy- 
ment. They are to help us to help the pupil. It is this that accounts chiefly 
for the wide variety. So wide, in fact, is this variety that at first glance there 
may seem to be no underlying principle. Yet the principle lies in this very 
variety—the principle that there should be books to meet every pupil’s 
need. There must be books for every imaginable sort of boy and girl, from 
twelve to twenty—and from Eastport, Maine, to Seattle! 

Much of the lighter fiction, for instance, is intended for the boy or girl 
who is alarmed at the mere idea of reading a book, who is able to count upon the 
fingers of one hand all the books that he has read outside the classroom. Yet 
no less important is it to have fiction of a higher type for the bookish reader— 
the kind of young person who can read and appreciate Les Misérables at four- 
teen. 

Some books are named because of their helpfulness in connection with 
history, or with the prescribed work in English. A few are inserted as models 
of light, chatty writing. The Breaking in of a Yachtsman’s Wife and Daddy 
Long-Legs are of this sort. They ought to help pupils to write entertaining 
letters. Certainly if we can aid in that, we shall be materially increasing the 
cheerfulness of life. 

The number of works by one writer (especially in fiction) has been limited. 
Exception has been made in the case of standard authors, and in a few cases, 
books have been chosen to represent the different types of work done by one 
writer. Miss Johnston’s To Have and to Hold is, for instance, very different 
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from her Long Roll. The same would be true of Winston Churchill’s Richard 
Carvel and his Mr. Crewe’s Career or of H. G. Wells’s Kipps and his War of the 
Worlds. 

In the omission of other works—often of equal value—by the same writer, 
there is no implication that they are not to be read. The reading may almost 
always be extended to other works. (There are a few exceptions, but it seemed 
inadvisable to call attention to them in the list!) We are simply introducing 
the pupil to a new author—inducing him to begin an acquaintance that may, 
we hope, develop into intimacy and friendship. Each book named should 
lead to more. Nor need they be works of the same writer! One book really 
enjoyed will lead to others of the same type or upon the same subject. Each 
bit prescribed is not an end in itself but a starting-point for new departures. 

No fiction of a sort distinctly juvenile has been admitted (unless distin- 
guished—like Alice in Wonderland—by real literary merit). Alger, Henty, 
Castlemon, Barbour, Trowbridge serve a useful purpose. We do not, however, 
need to call a high-school boy’s attention to them. He will hear enough of 
them from his schoolmates. There are a few cases where they may with 
advantage be prescribed personally. 

Some may question the including of translations. Of course a book of 
literary charm may lose in translation, but it does not lose everything. Loti, 
in a good translation, retains much of his poetic atmosphere. A half a loaf 
is better than none. I cannot judge—not reading Polish—how much Sien- 
kiewicz loses in Curtin’s translation—but the story can lose none of its thrill, 
and the characterization none of its genius. As for Dumas—he remains him- 
self in any tongue! The poets suffer most, yet it seems better to get some 
idea of Homer through a good translation than to know him merely as a name. 
(I should like here, in passing, to say just a word for Palmer’s translation of 
the Odyssey. It seems by far the simplest and most human—the easiest for 
young folks to read.) 

In poetry a large use should be made of collections. A number of excellent 
collections are named in the list and the pupil should be encouraged not only 
to look up particular poems, or at the poems of particular authors, but to 
browse about for himself and find poems that suit him. Never mind if they 
are not the poems you would choose. The main thing is that he should care 
enough about any poem to have an opinion about it. A boy who regards Words- 
worth’s poems as “a lot of silly rhymes” may find through Campbell an en- 
trance (by a postern gate, if you like) into the domains of poetry. 

A pupil who is not of the sort that we call “literary” does not like his 
poetry “straight.” He must take it diluted with a lot of objective reality, 
or what he calls “plain sense.” Start him with Scott, Campbell, Macaulay, 
perhaps a little Byron, and add gradually as he responds to treatment. Don’t 
begin by telling him that there is no hope for him unless he likes Shelley’s 
“Skylark,” or Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel,” or Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty.” 
Begin where he is. And at the same time don’t confine the really poetic pupil 
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to Gray’s “Elegy,” the “Rape of the Lock,” Longfellow, and Whittier, with 
two poems of Milton. They are all good enough, but fail to furnish the food 
tha: will satisfy a certain kind of poetic nature. We are trying to make pupils 
happier—and better—by teaching them how to enjoy the emotional uplift 
of poetry. We must remember that they are all different in emotional sus- 
ceptibility. There is hardly anything in which people differ more than in 
this. We must show each that poetry has something for him. 

The list of plays has been largely increased. There seems to be a growing 
interest in drama. Possibly we are entering a new era of dramatic activity. 
As with poetry, attention must be given to individual tastes. Some are almost 
unable to read any poetic drama. Probably almost all tastes will be suited 
by some of the simple Irish plays—those by Lady Gregory, Yeats, and 
Synge. 

There is a decided lack of suitable light essays. Many of those given are, 
for our purpose, overloaded with allusion. A few of the books that some think 
frivolous (e.g., Prime and Robinson) have been included, like some of the 
fiction mentioned above, to give a model of a light easy style, a style suitable 
for letter-writing. Something of this kind is much needed in the second year. 

There should be a few good collections of essays, the kind illustrated daily 
in the editorial and magazine article, the kind of thing ignored by most English 
teachers, because, as it is not either exposition or argument or narration or 
description, there cannot be any such animal! A good collection of selected 
editorials upon easy general topics (not the sort that require notes) would be 
of the greatest service. The committee has included no such collection in the 
list—for the same excellent reason that the New York Aquarium has failed 
to include mermaids and sea-serpents. I hope that this paragraph may appeal 
to some ambitious editor in need of royalties. 

Biography and history are included, not because of eminence in the 
subject but on account of some merit in the book itseli—it may be human 
interest, it may be charm of style. The thing that puts the book upon the list 
is what its author puts into it. The same is true of travel and science. The 
committee has paid no attention to the countries represented. If all who have 
written well about travel had written about one country and only one, that 
would be the only country that would appear upon our list. We want the 
writer whose ideas and whose personality appear through his words, the writer 
who interests us in what he saw because he is able to make us feel his interest. 

The collection of speeches is far too short. This is one part of the list 
that, at the next revision, should be greatly supplemented. There should 
be more work approximately contemporary. We do not want to teach boys 
to speak like Webster—if we could! We should show them models of what 
the world expects of orators today. 

Whatever the make-up of the list, there remains one problem—how best 
to use it. How shall we get the boy and the book together? How shall we get 
him to read just the book that is suited to his particular need? (When I 
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say “boy” and “he,” please understand that each may insert the words “or 
girl,” and ‘‘or she. ”’) 

To this end of course, the teacher must know two things: he must know 
the books and he must know the pupil. With the latter problem, he must 
deal himself. It is often well, in meeting a new class, to defer home reading 
till some way along in the term, when one has had a chance to learn the tastes, 
powers, and limitations of each pupil. Really to understand the case of each 
takes time, and judgment, and sympathy—in fect, all the qualities of a very 
good teacher. 

Knowing the books is a task more directly in the field of this paper. The 
best way—probably the only satisfactory way—is to read them all. Of 
course the abbreviated indications of the fiction will help, but they cannot 
give the kind of information that will enable one to tell a pupil with confidence 
what the book is and why he should read it. The only way to enable one to 
speak with conviction about a book is to read it. (I certainly hope we have 
included none too difficult or too shocking for a teacher to read.) I think 
myself that, if not done too fast, under pressure, this will give a teacher an 
excuse for a lot of agreeable light reading! Anyhow, pleasant or not, I have 
personally not a doubt that it is a thing that ought to be done. The few books 
on the list that I haven’t read through, I am going to read at once, and I am 
going to reread a lot of the rest. In no other way, when I talk about the books 
to my students, can I really know what I am talking about. 

In getting the books into the hands of the students, one must be governed 
largely by local conditions. In some schools, the books may be put on special 
shelves in the school library; in others, the pupils may be sent to the public 
library, where the books have been set aside by the librarian. In other cases 
the teacher may have a set of books that he will issue himself in his own class- 
room. The really vital thing, in each case, is to have the book where the pupil 
can get at it readily. He should, if possible, be able to take the book in his 
own hands and “nibble” to see if he likes it. Like preachers, we are fishers 
of men, and we must give the fish a chance to get a good taste of the bait! 

If he refuses, by the way, to like the book that you recommend, and finds 
that he prefers another, which will benefit him equally, no harm will be done! 
Nature has merely improved upon your prescription. 

In many cases it is not necessary to recommend the reading of the whole 
book. Some parts will be better than others. Even in fiction there are 
novels where there is but one passage particularly worth recommending—and 
that a masterpiece. In John Brent, for example, there is the glorious “Ride 
for the Lady,” followed by quite a commonplace love-story. In Hearn’s 
Chita there is the masterly description of the storm: it is not necessary for 
the reader to follow the course of the plot into the sickroom. Help the pupil 
to pick the best from each book. Never mind the rest. 

As is said in the printed report, one should not post the list without 
comment, nor should one as a rule recommend many titles at one time. The 
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really vital thing is, if possible, to find a chance to talk over his reading per- 
sonally with each pupil. 

Opinions differ regarding the advisability of having the student make a 
written report upon his reading. Most seem to feel, however, that the pupil’s 
report should be either oral or a short written comment, giving, in a sentence or 
so, his opinion of the book. He need merely tell whether he likes it or not, 
and why. For example, he may report upon Judith Shakespeare, “I don’t 
like it. Slow, nothing doing, too much about girls”; or “Very fine book, it 
gives me a good idea of how they lived then.” One should, however, allow 
the pupil to make the report long, if he wants. In the fourth year more can 
be expected than in lower grades. 

This is called, I believe, a “final report” of the committee. Please do 
not judge from this—whatever may be the relations of the report and the com- 
mittee—that this list is in any sense final. There can be no such thing as a 
final list of books for home reading. The task of revising a home-reading list, 
like a polygon in pursuit of its limit, goes on forever. The work isn’t the sort 
that one can finish. Like cutting lawns, or cooking meals, or washing one’s 
hands, it takes eternal doing. When the National Council of Teachers of 
English meets at Chicago in 2013 or in 3213, the list then presented for discus- 
sion, however much better than this, will not be “‘final.”’ An ideal list made 
out by Bacon in the time of Shakespeare would contain very few books that we 
should care to retain now, and would lack most of the books that appear on the 
list before you. Times will go on changing, and a list like this must change 
with them. Only by changing itself can it remain what it is, can it present a 
constantly identical reaction to the altering flow of circumstance. 

In future revisions, I would suggest a radical change of method—one 
central committee working in one place consulting frequently and talking out 
all questions that arise, but supplemented by a number of consulting members 
(widely distributed) who will suggest changes, criticize changes proposed, and, 
above all, see that the point of view of their own part of the country is brought 
clearly to the committee’s notice. 

One very important piece of work remains to be done in a list of this sort 
—the classification and description of the individual books. This task should 
be carried out by a committee containing at least one trained and experienced 
librarian. (The present indications are inadequate and are inserted merely 
as better than nothing.) 

I have learned a great deal from doing this work. I have heard of—and 
have read—a number of good books hitherto unknown to me. I have dis- 
covered, in advising others, how far I was falling short of doing what I was 
advising others to do. I only hope that this list can do others, and the pupils 
under them, half as much good as it has done me and the pupils under my 
charge. I hope that each teacher will realize how little our prescribed reading 
alone can do in opening to pupils the treasure-house of letters. Teaching 
pupils to like books is hard work, but it brings its reward. It is our pupils 
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who finally “mark” our work, who write “passed” or “failed” upon our 
efforts. The real certificate of success is not the principal’s approval, or the 
superintendent’s or the school board’s; it is the gratitude of the pupil, the 
pupil who, years afterward, will meet you and say, “It was you who taught 
me to care for books,” “It was you who taught me how to find inspiration 
in literature,” or “It was you who showed me how books might make me 
better and happier.” 
This is the work we all want to do. I hope that this list may aid in it. 
HERBERT BAtTEs, Chairman 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the Committee on 
Home Reading be accepted and the committee discharged. This was 
amended to provide for the carrying-out of the recommendation of the 
committee to the effect that a standing committee be constituted 
which shall issue supplemental reports and revise the main list from time 
to time as well as supply suitable annotations. The motion as amended 
was then carried. 

A brief report of the progress of the Committee on English in the 
Country Schools was read, in the absence of the chairman, by Professor 
John H. Cox of the University of West Virginia. This report was as 
follows: 

Your committee appointed for the investigation of the status of the teach- 
ing of English in the country schools of the United States reports as follows: 

This past summer we addressed a questionnaire to the state departments 
of schools in all the different states. These we sent out at once, with the 
request that they be filled out and returned to the chairman of the committee 
as soon as possible. As only a few reports were received, we mailed another 
copy of the questionnaire to each of those states not reporting. This second 
request brought in but a few more reports. Up to the present, we have 
information respecting the following states: Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, Idaho, Nebraska, Utah, New 
Jersey, Connecticut—thirteen in all. 

Your committee feels that since this investigation must be based on 
information from all, or nearly all, of the states, and that since our information 
is to be obtained largely through this questionnaire, we must wait until we 
receive more information before making our final report. We earnestly urge 
all members of the Council, who have influence with the departments of schools 
in their respective states, to bring this matter to the attention of state superin- 
tendents and rural supervisors, to the end that this committee may be enabled 
to complete its investigation of this subject. 

WALTER BARNES, Chairman 

The chairman of the Committee on School and College Plays, 
Mr. Thacher H. Guild, stated that the committee had mapped out a 
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plan of work. It will co-operate with the Committee on the High- 
School Course, it will seek to make the value of dramatic work known, 
and it will publish from time to time lists of plays, suggestions on 
dramatics, and such information as it can collect concerning the use of 
plays in various institutions. 

Professor V. C. Coulter announced for the Committee on English 
Equipment that the list of material reported last year is now being 
largely increased, and that teachers are requested to make statements 
regarding additional material that would be desirable in order that it 
may be placed upon the market if not now obtainable. The final report 
of this committee will, it is expected, be made a bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education; and the chairman invites questions and suggestions by 
letter. 

Professor E. M. Hopkins stated for the Committee on English Com- 
position Teaching that of its two reports fifteen editions numbering in 
all more than 25,000 copies have been published and distributed; and 
that the Bureau of Education has authorized the continuance and exten- 
sion of the committee’s work, with a view to final publication as a bulle- 
tin or series of bulletins. New matter, not in the present report, is to 
include the following: 


Revised and completed tabulations. 

Plates and diagrams. 

Extended list of apparatus for English work, prepared by Professor 
Coulter’s committee. 

Further data on cost of teaching college subjects. 

Report on the Illinois experimental comparison of oral and written English 
composition, prepared by Professor John M. Clapp. 

Report on the nature and results of oral training based on a special inquiry 
in Kansas and Missouri. 

Report of the general causes of inefficiency in secondary school English 
teaching, prepared by Principal Edwin L. Miller. 

Possible further data on the relative variations of efficiency and the num- 
ber of pupils assigned to a teacher. 


This committee also offered resolutions, requested by Council dele- 
gates, as set forth below. 

Professor Hopkins also reported for the Committee on Elementary 
School English, which includes the Committee on English Composition 
Teaching with several additional members representing elementary 
schools, that it has been engaged for a year in preparing its questionnaire, 
that the Bureau of Education has authorized its proposed investigation 
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and has offered it all possible assistance, and that the committee is now 
actively engaged in organizing co-operating committees and subcom- 
mittees to handle the questions according to the plan outlined in the 
October Journal. Actual distribution of the questionnaires should begin 
not later than February. It is hoped that members of the Council will 
respond promptly to these questions. 

The resolutions above referred to as offered by the Committee on 
English Composition at the request of delegates are based upon the 
following facts: 

That the investigations of this committee, confirmed in every pos- 
sible way since first publication of its report, show that highly satisfac- 
tory work in English composition teaching cannot be done under 
average conditions in secondary schools in which the assignment of 
pupils in composition exceeds eighty to a teacher, or in colleges in which 
such assignment exceeds sixty to a teacher, as a maximum in each case; 
and that for the highest efficiency these numbers should be decreased. 

That at present the average number of pupils so assigned exceeds 
125 in secondary schools and too in colleges. 

That the first and essential step to be taken toward increasing the 
efficiency of composition teaching, a step without which, no matter how 
favorable other conditions, high efficiency is a physical impossibility, is 
to decrease that number. 

That the cost of taking the step will not be prohibitive since at 
present English, although admittedly the most important subject in 
the secondary school curriculum, costs less than any other; and since 
in an individual school it has been established by actual trial that to 
reduce the number of pupils assigned to a single English teacher to an 
ideal point much below the maximum of eighty does not increase the 
expense of English above 25 per cent, while it more than doubles effi- 
ciency, and produces results of conspicuous excellence, even from pupils 
of foreign parentage. 

That since progress in the desired direction must be slow and gradual, 
such beginning as is possible should be made without delay. 

That the North Central Association has under consideration the 
adoption of a rule that no school in its territory shall be accredited in 
English if the maximum number of pupils assigned to a single teacher in 
English exceeds five classes of twenty-five pupils each. 

That teachers’ associations in two states (New York and Wisconsin) 
have requested that the maximum be made not to exceed one hundred. 
In view of these facts, the subjoined resolutions were offered: 
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m- I 

he The National Council of Teachers of English approves the steps taken by 

in the North Central Association to limit and decrease the number of pupils 

‘ll assigned to English teachers in high schools, and requests the Association and 
all similar accrediting bodies to recommend for immediate action that schools 
in which the maximum number of pupils assigned to a single English teacher 

on ; 7 ‘ . 

' exceeds one hundred be not accredited in English; and it also requests the 

“ Association and all similar accrediting bodies to take further action at as 

early a date as seems expedient to reduce this maximum to eighty, with due 

S~ provision, as at present recommended, for necessary time for conference and 

C- theme reading counted as teaching time. 

er 

of II 

ch It is the sense of the National Council of Teachers of English that in order 

e; to secure satisfactory results in college English it is essential that the maximum 

d. number of students in Freshman English Composition assigned to a single 

1s instructor should in no case exceed sixty; and that when such an instructor 
has classes in other subjects, a corresponding reduction should be made in the 

e number of pupils assigned him in English composition. 

w The resolutions were adopted unanimously. . 


The chairman of the Committee on the Preparation of High-School 
t Teachers of English, Professor Franklin T. Baker, was represented by 
Mr. Allan Abbott, who stated that the committee was not yet fully 
organized, but that it would as soon as possible undertake to learn 
what sort of preparation the high-school work demands and to make 
this known to all those concerned with the employing or preparing of 
e high-school teachers. 
The chairman of the Committee on the Preparation of College 
Teachers of English, Professor James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Normal 


Ss 

College, explained that this committee is primarily a committee of the 
, Central Division of the Modern Language Association of America. 

An investigation was carried on in the fall of 1912 to ascertain the opinion 
e of the heads of English departments in the large universities, of Doctors 
" of Philosophy who are teaching college English, and of the presidents 
1 of the smaller colleges with regard to the value of graduate work as 


preparation for teaching and also as to the best means of such prepara- 
) tion. The replies received were of such character as to justify the 
appointment of a representative committee to complete the inquiry 
and make recommendations. The committee will undertake to learn 
what preparation the college work demands and what preparation the 
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universities actually offer. The various requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy will be tabulated and the relations between depart- 
ments of education and departments of English inquired into. When 
the facts are well in hand, recommendations will be made. 

The Committee on the Reorganization of the High-School Course 
in English reported to the College and High-School Section, and an 
account of that report will be found under the notes of the meeting of 
that section. 

NEW COMMITTEES 

On motion of Mr. Searson the Council instructed the Executive 
Committee to appoint a committee on the English work of the first six 
elementary grades. It is understood that this committee will cover 
the ground not provided for by the committees already at work upon the 
course of study. At the meeting of delegates a motion was passed 
calling upon the Executive Committee to establish a Committee on 
Publicity. The duty of this committee will be to make the proceedings 
of the Council and of its committees known to the teachers and school 
authorities of the several states. 


THE STATUS OF LIBRARIANS 


It was moved by Mr. W. H. Kerr of Emporia, Kansas, that the 
National Council of Teachers of English recommend to school authori- 
ties everywhere that librarians in high schools, colleges, and normal 
schools be placed upon the same professional footing as regular teachers, 
provided that they have professional training as librarians and that their 
scholarship is equivalent to that of regular teachers. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS 

It was announced that the Board of Directors had authorized the 
Executive Committee to arrange special meetings of the National 
Council in connection with the Department of Superintendence at 
Richmond, Virginia, February 27 and 28, 1914, in connection with the 
summer meeting of the National Education Association at St. Paul in 
July, 1914, and in connection with the Congress of Education at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in Oakland, California, in 1915. 


THE PROGRAM 
GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 28 


With the exception of Professor Edwin Mims, who was obliged to 
telegraph his regrets at the last minute, every person who had promised 
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to prepare a paper or a discussion was on hand. The opening session 
was remarkable for the originality and force of the papers read. Pro- 
fessor Scott chose for the title of the president’s address “The Unde- 
fended Gate.” This proved to be the free access of the newspaper. 
The address will be found in the opening pages of this number of the 
Journal. Percival Chubb’s trumpet call to the revival of oral litera- 
ture will be found there also. Professor Jastrow presented the results 
of an investigation of the sensibility of representatives of various classes 
to slang and other forms of bad English and bad manners. 


SECTION MEETINGS, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 28 


COLLEGE AND HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman, Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia; Secretary, Jessie E. Sherman, 

Chicago Normal College. 

The first paper was presented by Joseph V. Denney, of Ohio State 
University, whose topic was, ‘The Factors Which Should Determine the 
College Course in English.” These he conceived to be specific discipline 
through the material of composition and of literature, vocational ele- 
ments, preparation for teaching, the foundation provided by the high 
schools, and extra-vocational or cultural elements. In discussion, 
Frank Aydelotte, of Indiana University, urged that both literature and 
composition be regarded as offering a means of training pupils to think. 
C. C. Certain, of Birmingham, Alabama, emphasized the relation of the 
college course to the high-school course. He had collected opinions as to 
the aims of English work and found that college and high school agreed. 
College men complain that high-school graduates lack the power of 
expression, have little accurate knowledge, no taste for literature, and 
no ability to read aloud. These charges are mainly true. Neverthe- 
less, college men must remember the tremendous obstacles which the 
teacher in the crowded schools of the day must overcome. High-school 
teachers, on their part, should seek to prepare their pupils for real life. 

Then followed a preliminary report by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Secondary English, James F. Hosic, 
of the Chicago Normal College. This is printed and may be obtained 
of the Secretary of the National Council. It also comprises a part of 
Bulletin No. 41, Bureau of Education, series of 1913. Stress was laid 
upon the fact that not college entrance but life-development of the 
pupils was the prime consideration in the work of this committee as 
contrasted with other national committees. In discussion, Allan Abbott, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, said: 
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The report of the Joint Committee on the High-School Course in English 
embodies certain principles that seem to me fundamental, if the study is to 
become socially effective. 

First of all, and most important, the proposed outline is inclusive and 
suggestive, not restrictive and mandatory. Nothing could be more disastrous 
to the cause of good English teaching than for this Council to indorse a course 
of study so definite in its prescriptions that superintendents could adopt it 
literally, without adapting it to local needs. 

With regard to the value of many of the suggestions of the report, we shall 
doubtless differ—and we ought to differ. Each school, according to its loca- 
tion, its social background, the aims of its student body, will stress one feature 
or another, each teacher, according to his experience, training, and tempera- 
ment, will to a certain degree stress what he can teach most effectively. The 
committee simply says here are many things, all of them worth doing; take 
from them whatever your school needs. 

The report is somewhat radical, and I think properly so, in what it omits, 
as well as what it includes. Nothing is said of formal grammar, as such, or 
formal rhetoric, even of the familiar forms of discourse, narration, description, 
exposition, argumentation. Nothing is said of American literature as a 
separate thing from English literature; very little of literary history or the 
lives of authors. This change of emphasis is, I believe, important. Grammar 
and rhetoric are purely auxiliary—useful only as they help the pupil to express 
more effectively something he wants to say. Literary history and literary 
biography are useful only as they may strengthen the understanding and 
appreciation of the actual literature. 

On the side of subjects to be taught, then, the report minimizes formal 
categories, as grammar, rhetoric, literary periods, in order that it may stress 
the material of these categories—the ideas to be gained through reading, to be 
expressed through writing and speech. 

As for method of teaching, the report calls for a distinct recognition, on the 
part of both teacher and pupil, of the specific purpose of each kind of work 
and indicates a sharp differentiation of method according to the purpose in 
hand. This point is illustrated by the suggestions under IVd, as to three kinds 
of reading. A school working under this scheme would not tolerate the 
practice, so common in schools, of dawdling away six or eight weeks on an 
easy novel, when the pupils are reading one or two a week at home. 

Finally, the report attempts to phrase each kind of English work, not as 
an academic exercise, but as a thing of clearly seen present or eventual value 
in the pupil’s life. The kinds of writing and speaking to be taught are those 
that the pupil already has occasion to use. The work in literature takes 
account of the kind of reading that pupils actually do for themselves—the 
rapid reading of fiction—and tries to build upon that such habits of reflective 
reading and of discriminating choice of books as will make literature now, as 
well as later, an essential part of their lives. The worth of every bit of our 
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work is to be tested by the degree to which it works out into something valu- 
able in the life of the pupil; the degree to which it enables him to live more 
usefully, more happily, more worthily. This is the unifying basis of the many 
apparently scattering recommendations of the committee, and its chief claim 
to consideration—the recognition of the prime importance is the teaching of 
English—of its actual social values. 


John C. Hanna, principal of the Oak Park High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, sought to emphasize a single point, namely, that one-third of 
life is spent in leisure, and that the work in English must mainly bear 
the burden of preparing the pupils for the wise use of leisure. This 
being so, care must be exercised lest the pendulum swing too far away 
from culture and toward mere vocation. George B. Aiton, inspector 
of high schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, pointed out that our problem 
is now that of educating the children of the masses. Hence we must 
adapt our work to those who require simple treatment; we must begin 
by improving the work in the grades, beyond which most pupils never 
go. Mr. Abbott added that he had observed that there is lack in 
Chicago, for example, of adaptation of the course to the classes. Com- 
mercial pupils should get literature, but probably not the same literature 
as those in academic courses. 

The last paper in this section was read by O. J. Stevenson, of the 
Faculty of Education, University of Toronto. His topic was “The 
Old and the New in Literature Teaching.” He stressed the value of 
oral presentation and the asking of questions which will direct the 
attention of the pupils to the author’s main purpose and ideas. The 
speaker presented a number of interesting illustrations of his points. 


NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman, Samuel A. Lynch, Iowa State Teachers’ College; Secretary, Nellie Lally, 

School of Education, University of Chicago. 

The meeting opened with a paper on “What the Elementary and 
Normal Schools Should Do in Regard to Simplified Spelling,” by Willis 
H. Wilcox, of the Maryland Normal School. He reviewed the history 
of spelling and indicated the immense advantage to accrue from the use 
of simpler spelling, but did not fail to take note of the difficulties in the 
way. Mr. Wiseley, of the Indiana Normal School, pointed out that 
much advance is possible if we will but choose always the simplest spell- 
ing that is authorized. There were several reports showing live interest 
in the subject and some progress in the use of simpler spellings. 

Mrs. Ada Van Stone Harris presented a paper on the topic, “How 
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Can the Teaching of English Composition Be Made an Incentive to the 
Acquisition of Ideas?” The speaker urged the necessity of keeping the 
composition activities close to the actual life of the pupils and also the 
value of the oral as opposed to the written forms of expression. Mr. 
Wilcox remarked that a habit of taking care in the matter of form should 
be established. Mrs. Harris rejoined that a correct final draft should 
follow blackboard work and thorough development of the subject. 
Mr. Leonard, of the Milwaukee Normal School, deplored the mistaken 
emphasis which form sometimes receives. He would teach a few impor- 
tant elements and would show the real value of these. 

The final paper embodied “Suggestions for the Improvement of the 
Teaching of Composition in Elementary Schools.”” This was offered by 
Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas. The speaker made a 
plea for a serious and thoroughgoing investigation to ascertain the 
causes which prevent the highest success in the teaching of English to 
children and outlined the plan which the committee of which he is 
chairman has arranged for this purpose. 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Chairman, Willis H. Kerr, Kansas State Normal School. 


The librarians of the schools and colleges met with the other mem- 
bers of the Council for the first time. The attendance was good and the 
program stimulating. J. W. Searson, of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, read a very practical paper on the effect of live English teaching 
upon the use of the library. Miss Irene Warren, of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, followed with a plea for the training of 
teachers in the knowledge and use of books and libraries. The remainder 
of the program consisted of a symposium upon ‘‘The Essentials in the 
Correlation of Library and Student.’’ Miss Martha Wilson, of St. Paul, 
spoke for the elementary schools, Miss Florence Hopkins, of Detroit, for 
the high schools, L. L. Dickerson, of Grinnell College, for the colleges, 
and Theodore Koch, of the University of Michigan, for the universities. 

The section voted to ask Mr. Searson to act as chairman for the 
ensuing year. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

In view of the rapid growth of the library and its function in modern edu- 
cation, the Library Section of the National Council of Teachers of English, in 
session at Chicago, November 28, 1913, presents for the consideration and 
approval of educational and civic and state authorities the following: 

First, Good service from libraries is indispensable to the best educational 
work, 
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Second, The wise direction of a library requires scholarship, executive 
ability, tact, and other high-grade qualifications, together with special training 
for the effective direction of cultural reading, choice of books, and teaching of 
reference principles. 

Third, Because much latent power is being recognized in the library and 
is awaiting development, it is believed that so valuable a factor in education 
should be accorded a dignity worthy of the requisite qualifications; and that, 
in schools and educational systems, the director of the library should be 
recognized as a department head, who shall be able to undertake progressive 
work, be granted necessary assistants, and be compensated in status and 
salary equally with the supervisors of other departments. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING SECTION 
Chairman, Thomas C. Trueblood, University of Michigan. 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, who spoke briefly 
on the remarkable growth and development of the public-speaking work 
in the schools during recent years. 

The program following was carried out exactly as it had been pre- 
viously announced. 

Emma J. Breck, of the Oakland High School, Oakland, California, 
in her paper on “Oral English in the High School in Relation to the 
English Course,” gave a very clear statement of the comprehensive plan 
of work that has been developed for the oral English work in the high 
schools of Oakland, California, and suggested certain further needs of 
the high schools in this direction. Clarion D. Hardy, of Northwestern 
University, in discussing Miss Breck’s paper emphasized and supported 
her position. 

Edward J. Eaton, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
a paper entitled, “Should Oral English in High School Be Given Sepa- 
rate Credit?”’ argued that this would mean separate courses in oral 
English, and he pointed to the experience of the Grand Rapids schools 
in giving separate credit as an evidence of its desirability. Elmer W. 
Smith, of Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, in discussing this 
paper inclined to the opinion that oral and written English in most 
schools should be combined in the same courses and given credit to- 
gether rather than separately. 

Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, in “Some Suggested 
Reforms in Intercollegiate Debating,’’ advocated, among other things, 
the abolition of all coaching of teams, statement of the issues involved 
in the question, the submission of briefs to the judges before the debate, 
and a limitation of the time for preparation. Charles H. Woolbert, of 
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the University of Illinois, in discussion took issue with the paper on 
nearly all points on the ground that the proposed changes would lower 
the standard of the debates. 

Robert I. Fulton, of Ohio Wesleyan University, in a paper on “ Col- 
lege Courses in Public Speaking,” outlined what he considered an ideal 
course in public speaking for the four years’ college course. Harold B. 
Gislason, of the University of Minnesota, made some additional sug- 
gestions on the work of such a course. 

Following the set program there was a brief general discussion. It 
was moved by Mr. Smith of Colgate University that the conference 
request the president of the National Council of Teachers of English to 
appoint a committee representing the three affiliated councils of public 
speaking to prepare a recommendation of rules governing intercollegiate 
debating. The motion was amended to provide that the appointment 
should be made by the chairman of this conference. Carried as amended. 
The following were appointed: D. W. Redmond, College of the City of 
New York, chairman; S. J. Taffe, Fordham University; H. G. McKean, 
Union University; Robert I. Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan University; D. G. 
Lean, Wooster (Ohio) University; Harry Gough, DePauw University; 
C. H. Woolbert, University of Illinois; J. M. O’Neill, University of 
Wisconsin; H. B. Gislason, University of Minnesota. 

Charles H. Woolbert, was elected as chairman for the coming year. 


About one hundred and twenty-five attended the annual dinner. 
The speakers were Dr. Charles W. Kent, of the University of Virginia, 
Mrs. Henry Hulst, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Mr. J. Milton 
O’Neill, of the University of Wisconsin. 

After the dinner a conference of delegates was held in the South 
Parlor. Edwin Fairley, of the New York City Association, suggested 
a united effort to secure smaller and fewer classes and the co-operation 
of all departments. Harry G. Paul, of the Illinois Association, spoke 
of the successful features of his society, particularly of its monthly bulle- 
tins and of its investigations of special problems, such as that of the 
relation of oral to written composition. 

There followed a general and sometimes animated discussion, which 
led ultimately to a motion intended to bring about the appointment 
of a committee of publicity, with representatives in all parts of the 
country. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE OHIO ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


On invitation of the Department of English of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity ninety-four representatives of English in Ohio secondary schools 
and colleges met in conference at Columbus, Saturday, November 1, 1913. 

At the morning session the subjects of discussion were: (1) What 
reading and composition work should be required in the technical and 
commercial courses of the high schools? (2) What modifications in 
content and method are advisable in the English work of high schools 
generally? (3) The problem of Freshman composition in college. 
Among the speakers were: Mr. J. H. Painter, Parker High School, 
Dayton; Miss E. C. O’Connel, Woodward High School, Cincinnati; 
Miss Nellie H. Amidon, assistant principal of the High School of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. C. E. Thomas, in charge of English for 
co-operative-technical pupils, Cincinnati; Mr. E. L. Beck, Ohio State 
University; Professor C. W. Park, University of Cincinnati. 

At the afternoon session there was an address by Dr. Horace Brittain, 
of the Ohio School Survey, on the subject ‘The Ohio School Survey in Its 
Bearings on the Teaching of English in the Schools.” 

A permanent organization of the English teachers of Ohio was effected 
and the following officers were elected: President, J. V. Denney; Vice- 
President, Miss Nellie H. Amidon; Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Thomas. 

The papers and proceedings will be published in a special bulletin by 
the Ohio State University. 

A second meeting will be held in the month of May, 1914. 

C. E. Tuomas, Secretary 





IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The English Round Table of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
met on Friday afternoon, November 7, at West High School, Des Moines. 
After an inspiring address on ‘‘The Teaching of Secondary English” by 
President R. Watson Cooper of Upper Iowa University, an organization 
of the teachers of English in Iowa was effected by the adoption of a con- 
stitution and the electiori of officers for the ensuing year. 

The objects of the association are: “(1) To promote the interests of 
the teachers of English in Iowa and to encourage all movements in this 
61 
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state that tend to greater efficiency in teaching English; (2) to co-operate 
with the National Council of Teachers of English in all its efforts to secure 
appropriate conditions and satisfactory results in both school and college 
teaching of English.” The association will also “encourage the organi- 
zation of district, county, city, or township associations to be affiliated 
with the state association.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Miss Anna L. Burdick, 
West High School, Des Moines; Vice-President, Miss Mary Louise 
Sporeleder, Iowa City High School; Secretary, Miss Lillian Lambert, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Treasurer, Professor R. H. Fletcher, 
Grinnell College; Executive Committee, Miss Ellen M. Geyer, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, three years; Professor S. A. Lynch, State Teachers College, 
two years; Professor A. B. Noble, State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, one year. Professor Lynch was elected to represent this 
state association at the next meeting of the National Council. 

It is the intention of the Executive Committee to conduct a thorough 
investigation of the conditions under which English is taught in Iowa. 
An attempt will be made to get the desired information from the teachers 
of English themselves, and when the report is edited, it will be sent to 
members of the association to be used as ammunition when they train 
their guns upon “the powers that be”’ in their efforts to secure better 


conditions. 
S. A. Lyncu 


The work of organization goes merrily on. In California a vigorous 
section of English teachers has been added to the High School Associa- 
tion. In Oregon Professor Thurber, of the University, Miss Parrott, of 
the Normal School at Monmouth, and Mr. Reed, of the Agricultural 
College, have been constituted a committee to plan a meeting and write 
a constitution. Minnesota has fallen into line under the leadership of 
Professor J. M. Thomas, and Ohio has done likewise at the suggestion 
of Professor J. V. Denney. In Alabama C. C. Certain, of the high 
school at Birmingham, is the leading spirit. A preliminary meeting 
was arranged by him during the summer and a committee of organiza- 
tion was appointed. Delaware, too, is interested. A movement is 
about to be launched in that state by J. Frank Jones of the high 
school at Wilmington. Washington, D.C., has recently organized an 
English Teachers’ Club at the suggestion of Miss Sarah E. Simons, of the 
Central High School. Meanwhile Professor Roland P. Gray, of the 
University, is eager for greater activity in Maine, and Professor L. W. 
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Paine, Jr., of the University of Texas, plans aggressive measures in 
the Lone Star state. Altogether over forty state and city associations 
of English teachers are in active correspondence with the National 
Council. A majority of these are affiliated and pay the fee of collective 
members. ‘In union there is strength.” 

The English Teachers’ Club of Philadelphia has begun the publica- 
tion of a bulletin, of which Oscar Gerson, 7739 Norwood Street, is the 
editor. The initial number sets forth the policy of the club and con- 
tains the constitution of the club, an account of four experiments in 
teaching English by George E. Roth, and a summary of Professor 
Franklin T. Baker’s address on “The English Teacher’s Opportunity,” 
delivered before the club a few months ago. Every high school in the 
city contributed to the bulletin. 

The officers of the club are as follows: President, Frank C. Nieweg, 
West Philadelphia High School for Boys; Vice-President, Emma L. 
Newitt, Philadelphia High School for Girls; Secretary, C. W. Meadow- 
craft, Jr., Frankford High School for Boys; Treasurer, Beulah A. 
Fennimore, Northeast High School for Girls. 








On October 1 the Executive Committee of the New York City 
Association sent out a ringing call to service in preparation for the 
tenth anniversary meeting. A brief résumé of the activities of the 
past called attention to the fact that membership in the society has 
been extended successively to teachers in the city training schools, in 
private secondary schools, and in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
common schools. A special appeal was made to the latter class to 
join in the work of the association. It was pointed out that the New 
York Association has been instrumental in bringing about greater 
freedom in college-entrance requirements, more rational regents’ exami- 
nations, and greater uniformity in grammatical terms; that it has 
helped to found and is actively supporting the National Council and 
the English Journal; and that there is large opportunity in the im- 
mediate future for fruitful effort. The circular closed with an appeal 
to new high-school teachers and to grade teachers to avail themselves 
of the privileges which the society offers and with the announcement 
that the speaker at the anniversary meeting would be Superintendent 
William H. Maxwell, who addressed the association at its first meeting. 
The circular is a model, and speaks volumes for the efficiency of Mr. 
Hartwell, Dr. Monroe, and their associates. 
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The Des Moines Teachers’ Federation has issued the first number 
of its Bulletin. Among the members of the publication committee is 
Gilbert Cosulich, of the East High School, who contributes an article 
on ‘The Slang Sickness”’ and summaries of some of the recent articles 
in the English Journal. 





There is need of more mediums for the publication of essays in 
general literature as opposed to journals of research—so think a group 
of teachers in the University of Nebraska at least. Hence they have 
arranged to publish through G. P. Putnam’s Sons The Mid-West Quar- 
terly, the first number of which appeared late in October. The editor 
is P. H. Frye, assisted by Hartley Burr Alexander and Philo M. Buck, 
Jr., associate editors, and Chancellor Avery, Mr. Allen, President of 
the Board of Regents, advisory committee. The following titles are 
included: “The Terms Classic and Romantic”; ‘The Problem of 
Controversies”; “The Socratic Bergson’; “The Oregon Recruit 
Expedition”; “The Intrusions of Science”; “The Literary Interreg- 
num”; “Magna cum Confusione.”’ The office of publication is in New 
York City. 





IN GRATITUDE TO PROFESSOR HALE 


The members of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature 
wish at the close of two years of common labor to express to the Chairman 
of the Committee, Professor William Gardner Hale, their appreciation of 
his unfailing courtesy, his competent leadership, his comprehensive and 
exhaustive scholarship, and his untiring and self-sacrificing industry. 
They recognize that without the Chairman’s guidance the committee’s 
report could not have been prepared. They gladly acknowledge that 
the Chairman has placed all under a debt of gratitude for an instructive 
enlargement of their grammatical knowledge. 

They record their great pleasure in having thus served with one who 
has made a long and difficult task one of great personal profit and delight, 
and they close their labors with the unanimous wish that the chairman 
may bring the years of his scholarly labors to the ripe fruition which 
they so richly deserve. 














REVIEWS 


LONDON IN ENGLISH LITERATURE! 


This will be a most useful book. In ten chapters of some thirty 
pages each Professor Boynton gives a delightfully readable account of the 
life of London—its literary history, and the looks and ways of its people 
—in the time of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
Johnson, Lamb, and Byron, Dickens, the later nineteenth century, and 
today. A thirty-page appendix briefly describes a list of novels which 
portray London life in various periods, and a careful index refers to these 
illustrative novels as well as to his text. There are thirty-eight illustra- 
tions, of which four are maps. 

Professor Boynton says modestly that he has written not for the 
scholar but for “‘students and readers,” but it is surprising how much 
information he has contrived to convey in his three hundred pages of 
text, in the list of references to other works with which each chapter 
closes, and in the not-too-numerous footnotes, and how wisely and 
agreeably he has interwoven history and biography with the items of 
topographical, economic, and sociological fact which he has chosen as sig- 
nificant of the various periods. The chapters on “Chaucer’s London,” 
“‘Johnson’s London,” and “ Dickens’ London” seem to me particularly 
successful. It was a happy thought, moreover, to close with a picture of 
the huge city of today into which the London of earlier ages has grown. 
The book is one which should be in every high-school library, and which 
every teacher of English should set the boys and girls reading. Whoever 
begins it will probably continue. And if the school authorities are wise, 
not too economical, and will keep handy some of the works to which 
Professor Boynton refers, an occasional question in class or an oral report 
will lead many young Americans to a far more adequate notion of the 
capital of the English-speaking world than most of them are likely other- 
wise to obtain. 

The book is so good, in spirit and in deftness of execution, that one 
wishes it were a little better. I may specify two points. First, as to the 
illustrations, especially the maps. If I may judge from my own case, 
and that of the students I have known, the most useful illustrations of 
such a book, because most definite in their suggestiveness, are maps and 
plans. Now Professor Boynton gives only four maps: one of 1573, two 


* London in English Literature. By Percy H. Boynton. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1913. 
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of 1666-67, and one of 1761. Could we not have had more of them, at 
least an early nineteenth-century map, and an outline plan or two of the 
present city, to show graphically its vast growth. Some such work by 
the way as Maps of Old London (A. & C. Black, 1908) might well have 
been included in the list of reference books. The other thirty-four 
illustrations, moreover, seem not particularly appropriate, but as if 
gathered by way of afterthought. Pictures of buildings mean much less, 
to most of us, than pictures of scenes, a few of which are so well presented 
in chaps. viand vii. Finally, it would be an aid for the unlearned reader 
if there were definite reference to the illustrations in the text. 

In the second place, one wishes for more of the specific data regarding 
the size of the city, the distribution of population, the character of 
various neighborhoods, the dress, diet, manners, of the people, in succes- 
sive periods, such as are given effectively in the first part of chap. i, and 
on pp. 153-56, 225-40, 252. Specific items as to the price of articles of 
common use: food, house furnishings, wearing apparel; when the streets 
were first lighted at night; when sedan-chairs, carriages, hansoms came 
into use—such facts as those with which Besant’s big formless books are 
crammed—help our young untraveled Americans to visualize the strange 
old foreign scenes and people. For these we could spare much of the 
historical matter, even such episodes, interesting as they are in them- 
selves, as the account of the South Sea Bubble, for these, and, particularly 
in the second and third chapters, for more extracts from contemporary 
records. Quotations from Macaulay, Scott, and other moderns ill 
supply the place of contemporary accounts. 

To me, moreover, it seems that the space of the last chapter might 
have been better distributed. The opening page is admirable, but much 
of what follows, treating further of the old city, of Westminster Hall, 
described already in earlier pages, the Tower, the Guildhall, together 
with the comparison of English and American business men, is less 
important at this point. Might not these pages have been better used in 
giving a fuller suggestion of the ocean of streets and buildings, the Babel 
of all nationalities and people, which make up the London of today, as 
much alive, as much the background of the English literature of its own 
time, as was ever the smaller town of the past? More of the salient 
features of the actual city might have been suggested in these pages. 
The strange ground-plan of the whole, so compact yet so open, with the 
hundreds of little local centers scattered over its 120 square miles in a 
manner unknown in our towns grown each from a single root; the net- 
work of subways and bus-lines, conveying the millions of citizens and 
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sojourners with an ease and quiet unimaginable in the noisier cities of 
America; the miles upon miles of the working-man’s London south of the 
river, hardly referred to in the book; the crowded winding streets of 
Chaucer’s little Deptford, for example, on a Saturday night—the out- 
lying parks, Victoria or Clapham Common, with their tens of thousands 
at cricket or tennis every summer evening; the vast population of 
foreigners, as great, nearly, as in Chicago, yet the strange silence which 
falls upon the vast area, even now, on Sunday—five or six pages of such 
matter, never so briefly sketched, especially if accompanied by an outline 
plan or two, would surely have helped our young Americans to read with 
better appreciation the bit of contemporary London literature, from Mr. 
Wells’s Tono-Bungay, with which the book so fitly closes. 

Such criticisms, let me repeat, are prompted by the very merit of the 
book. No work has appeared at once so entertaining and so informing, 
for students—especially young students—and readers since Donald 
Mitchell’s English Lands, Letters, and Kings. When the second edition 
which must surely come is called for, may we not hope that Professor 
Boynton will himself utilize the opportunity which he indicates in his 
preface, and himself give us the ampler volume which he will have made 


possible ? 
Joun M. Crapp 
LAKE Forest, ILL. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


The Tudor Shakespeare. New volumes: Henry VI, Part II, by CHARLes H. 
BARNWELL; Hamlet, by GeorGE P. BAKER; The Tempest, by HERBERT E. 
GREENE; Antony and Cleopatra, by GEORGE W. BENEDICT; The Sonnets, 
by Raymonp M. ALDEN; The Facts about Shakespeare, by WILLIAM A. 
NEILSON and AsHLEY H. THORNDIKE. New York, Macmillan, 1913. 
$0.35 each. 

This important task is now complete. It is difficult to imagine a better handy 
volume edition. 

How to Master the Spoken Word. By Epwitn GorDON LAWRENCE. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co., 1913. Pp. 420. $1.50 net. 

“Designed as a self-instructor for all who would excel in the art of public 
speaking.” 

Stuttering and Lisping. By E. W. Scripture. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. 251. $1.50. 

A practical manual for physicians and teachers. The illustrations and exercises 
are abundant and valuable. 
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Representative English Comedies. Vol. II. The Later Contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. Edited with Introductory Essays and Notes and a Compara- 
tive View of the Fellows and Followers of Shakespeare, by CHARLES 
MILts GAYLEY. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 586. $2.00. 


Freshman Rhetoric. By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER. Boston: Heath & Co., 
1913. Pp. 354. 

Designed to accompany Wooley’s Handbook of Composition. Decidedly practical. 

The author has included much which Freshmen need and which has hitherto been over- 

looked. 

Elements of Debating. A Manual for Use in High Schools and Academies. 
By Leverett S. Lyon. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1913. 
Pp. 136. $1.00. 

Clear, simple, and well provided with apparatus. By far the best book of the kind 
now to be had. 

The School Drama. By James L. McConaucuy. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1913. Pp. 
116. $1.00. 

An original study in a new field. The author begins with the Greeks and Romans 
and ends with the Elizabethans. 

Spelling Ability: Its Measurement and Distribution. By B. R. BucKINGHAM. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1913. Pp. 116. $1.25. 

A thoroughgoing study, with numerous tables and other graphic summaries. 


Treasure Island. Edited with Introduction and Notes by FERDINAND Q. 
BLANCHARD. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1913. Pp. 275. 

The editor has wisely curtailed his notes and has added a few suggestions for 
study and for composition. 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s School Days. Edited by W. Huston Littarp. New 
York: Holt & Co., 1913. Pp. 383. $0.45. 

The editor is a teacher in Phillips Academy. 

Business Speller and Vocabulary. By Epwarp H. Extpripce. New York: 
American Book Co., 1913. 

Stories of Childhood and Nature. Stories of Woods and Fields. When the 
World Was Young. By E.izaBetH V. Brown. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1913. $0.40 each. 

A very attractive series of Nature and Industry Readers by the supervisor of 

primary schools in Washington, D.C. 

Barbara’s Phillipine Journey. By FRANCES WILLISTON BuRKE. Yonkers- 

on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1913. 

A geographical story. 







































